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Buying Food Carefully—A War 


Necessity 


The schools can play an important part 
in helping citizens understand the im- 
portance of cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment in measures designed to insure 
an adequate food supply to all. Besides 
understanding the basic facts of the food 
situation, citizens also need to under- 
stand how Government and the farmers, 
working together, plan the wartime out- 
put so that it will be made up of the 
right things for use at home and abroad. 
Citizens also want to understand how the 
total food supply is allocated to various 
uses for our fighting men, for our civil- 
ians, for our Allies, for the people to be 
liberated from the Axis yoke, for the 
friendly people who must have normal 
fool exports from us. Consumers should 
understand, too, how the Government 
sees to it that requirements for military 
purposes are filled; and then how the 
Government and citizens cooperate in 
handling the programs for fair sharing 
of the civilian food supply. 


Understanding the Total 


Food Situation 


Every citizen, knowing what the gen- 
eral food situation of the United States 
is, can help improve it; and that means 
improving the striking power, for food is 
one of the strongest weapons of the 
United Nations, 

Every citizen, when he begins to think 
about food, can be guided by the follow- 
ing information from official sources: 

1. Farmers have stepped up food pro- 
duction steadily to meet the needs of war. 
Food processors have put this increased 
production in the right form for efficient 
use all over the world. Each year, from 
1938 through 1942, the food output of this 


country has set a new record.~The 1942 
production was 28 percent above the 
average for the 5 pre-war years, 1935-39. 

2. We have used this great supply of 
food to fight for our side in this war. We 
have used it to give our soldiers and sail- 
ors the best military diet in the world. 
We have used it to build health and 
strength for American civilians. We 
have used it to strengthen the fighting 
power of our Allies. The increase in 
production in 1941 and 1942 was so great 
that after providing for the needs of our 
fighting men and fighting Allies, we had 
enough to feed civilians more than they 
have had before in this century. 

3. In the face of shortages of labor and 
equipment, farmers are going ahead with 
plans for setting another new record of 
production in 1943. They are aiming at 
a goal 8 percent greater than the record 
‘output of 1942. At the start of the year, 
they had sufficient livestock on hand and 
the greatest stores of feed ever known to 
meet the livestock production goal. In 
late March, farmers reported plans for 
planting to meet the top crop production 
goal. If they have average weather and 
are supplied with the requisite labor and 
equipment, they will set new production 
records in 1943. 

4. The needs of our expanding Army 
and of the soldiers and munitions work- 
ers fighting in the United Nations’ of- 
fensives of 1943 will call for about one- 
fourth of the estimated 1943 production 
goal. 

5. Even if this amount is set aside, 
civilians will have as much food to eat 
as they had in the average year from 
1935 to 1939. They may not be able to 
get exactly the same kinds of food, but 
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enough food for an adequate strength- 
giving diet will be available. 

6. Civilians will want and will have the 
money to buy more food than this 
amount. More of us are working at 
higher wages than ever before in the 
Nation’s history, and we have less goods 
and services for which to spend our 
money. But we are going to share our 
food among ourselves, our fighting men, 
and our Allies. 


Advantages of Rationing 


This sharing means rationing of some 
kinds of food. 

Rationing of food is conducted by the 
Office of Price Administration working 
with the Department of Agriculture un- 
der direction of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Every consumer in America now has 
War Ration Book One for buying sugar 
and coffee and War Ration Book Two 
for buying processed foods, meats, and 
fats. 

Among advantages presented for ra- 
tioning are the following: 

1. By rationing food for civilians, the 
Government is able to supply our fight- 
ing men and our Allies abroad. We may 
be shipping for military use as much as 
a fourth of our total food production, 
half of our canned vegetables, a third of 
our eggs and lard. We are also shipping 
butter overseas for the special purpose 
of helping victims of the war who are in 
hospitals. 

2. Rationing helps us to win the war 
at home by providing everyone with a 
fair share. Not all Americans have 
funds enough to buy their full share of 
rationed foods, but nearly two-thirds of 
us do. And we have assurance under 
this system that we shall not go hungry 
because one of our neighbors has bought 
more than the rest of us were able to buy. 
We can walk into a grocery now with 
confidence that there will be available 
butter in the icebox, beef and bacon at 
the meat counter, and fruit juices on 
the shelves. 

3. Because processed foods purchased 
in stores are rationed, more of us will 
be encouraged to work Victory gardens 
and to can foods at home. This will 
help to cut down the tremendous amount 
of food that is wasted in this country 
and to increase the amount produced. 

4. Because there is a limit to the 
amount of rationed food a person can 
buy, there will be less speculative buying 
and hoarding. Controlling the prices of 
rationed and unrationed foods helps to 
hold prices at stable levels, under the 
legal maximum, And if prices are held 





stable, it will be easier for the Govern- 
ment, businessmen, and others to plan 
the work of winning the war; it will be 
easier for working people to keep fit and 
healthy on their jobs; and it will be 
easier for homemakers to plan menus, 
family budgets, and their’ shopping 
routine. 


Neighborhood Cooperation on 
Shopping 

Shopping routine—the actual me- 
chanics of purchasing—must be tailored 
to fit wartime demands along with bud- 
gets and menus. No longer can the pa- 
triotic consumer expect the personal at- 
tention and service which once, made 
shopping the simple matter of a phone 
call to a local merchant. Transporta- 
tion difficulties, lack of manpower, 
changes in the community’s normal life 
affect the daily schedule of every con- 
sumer. How to go about buying becomes 
as important as buying wisely. 

For example, the time to buy now must 
have daily attention. Staggered-hour 
systems, familiar to schools in many 
parts of the country, will become increas- 
ingly necessary as busses and streetcars 
are strained to carry millions of addi- 
tional riders. Staggered-hour plans 
spread rush-hour crowds over longer 
periods in the morning and start some 
workers homeward earlier in the after- 
noon. Thus, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has asked shoppers who must 
use busses and trolleys, to shop between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

Not only are streetcars and busses set 
aside for essential riders, but considera- 
tion is given the employed homemaker 
who must shop for food either in the 
early morning or late afternoon. Many 
stores now remain open 2 or 3 nights 4 
week for the purpose of serving workers 
unable to shop at any other time. The 
school can do much to bring home this 
fact. Those who can shop during the 
day and who thoughtlessly use night 
hours for shopping are making shop- 
ping more difficult for war workers. 

Further consumer cooperation with 
the community’s war-geared shopping 
routine should include: Forming shop- 
ping car pools where delivery service is 
not available and where distances are 
too great for walking; buying only what 
is needed so that working shoppers can 
have their share of scarce supplies; en- 
couraging the formation of children’s 
delivery wagon brigades to cut down 
neighborhood use of automobiles and de- 
livery trucks. 

Cooperation with the neighborhood 
grocer can go far in solving transporta- 
tion and manpower problems. If the 
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grocer maintains a curtailed delivery 
service, consumers should cooperate by 
buying heavy, noncarryable articles at 
one time so that the truck can carry 
the load in one trip. The housewife 
should make a shopping list, buy only 
what is needed, go marketing with a 
sturdy bag or other carrg-all. Haphaz- 
ard shopping that leads to demands for 
special service must be cut out for the 
duration. Grocers are cooperating with 
the Government truck conservation plan 
by cutting out delivery “frills” such as 
frequent daily delivery, “favor” deliver- 
ies for old customers, and second calls 
for delivery. Every waste mile elimi- 
nated through consumer-grocer coop- 
eration can be added to the credit side of 
the whole Nation’s transportation ledger. 


Buying Wisely Under 
Point Rationing 


“Shopping with a pencil,” that is the 
careful budgeting of both points and 
money, becomes more necessary if at- 
tractive and nutritious meals are to be 
served. Pooling the points available for 
all members of the family for the week 
or month and planning for their use 
necessitates consideration of the nutri- 
tion needs of family members as well as 
of their tastes. 

Certain simple rules should be observed 
by all persons who possess ration books 
and who patronize food stores: Take good 
care of your ration books—do not lose 
them; use your high points first; tear out 
the point stamps you need in front of 
your grocer or grocery errand boy; avoid 
tush-hour shopping—shop early in the 
week. A ration calendar prominently 
displayed in every home will help the 
busy family make wise use of all coupons 
within valid periods. On the calendar 
should be indicated the periods within 
which the coupons in War Ration Book 
One and the red and blue coupons of War 
Ration Book Two are to be used; also the 
dates of the gasoline and fuel ration 
coupons. 

In many cases, point allotments for 
meat, cheese, butter, and canned foods 
are more than a particular family needs 
or desires. It is patriotic to use only the 
heeded ration points and to take substi- 
tutes for foods that are scarce or high in 
point value. Good health may be main- 
tained by the greater use at times of such 
nonrationed foods as whole-grain cereals 
or fresh fruits and vegetables in season. 

Pupils should be encouraged to be 
considerate of the retailer and to co- 
operate with him. The retailer has to 
contend with many problems brought 
about by war conditions. If pupils or 


their parents believe that their retailer 
is violating ceiling prices, or in any other 
way “black marketing,” they should talk 
it over with him. As a last resort, if he 
refuses to correct the violation, it may 
be necessary to report it to the local War 
Price and Rationing Board or to the 
Office of Price Administration district 
Office. 

Final advice to all home buyers would 
be: Buy only what you need now—hoard- 
ing is unpatriotic. Take care of the 
things you have—don’t waste anything. 
Figure an Investment in War Bonds and 
Stamps as a Part of Your Weekly Budget. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 


With the added responsibilities which 
adults are carrying through employment 
in war industries and in community vol- 
unteer service, boys and girls are in- 
creasingly sharing the work of the home. 
Buying groceries for the family is one 
of the jobs many of them are doing. 
The high-school or elementary school 
teacher can through discussion and proj- 
ects impress upon pupils the desirability 
of buying wisely under point rationing. 
Pupils might well be encouraged to dis- 
cuss how to proceed when buying ra- 
tioned foods. With some acting as sales- 
men and some as customers, they could 


dramatize how to purchase these foods. ; 


Following classroom discussion of point 
rationing, reports could be given of ex- 
periences in the stores and of ways that 
different families are using their money 
and their points for food. 

Newspaper articles about black mar- 
kets or about hoarding, or casual com- 
ments by individual pupils, may often 
be used as the beginning study of the 
practices and attitudes existing in the 
community. Questions such as the fol- 
lowing will stimulate discussion: When 
a new ration program is announced, are 
people critical because they did not know 
in time to “stock up” or happy that 
now everyone can have his fair share? 
Are high prices in a given market still 
under the ceiling, or may they mean 
that meat has been purchased from those 
who are making an illegal profit on 
meat? What effect does the illegal 
dealer in meat have on the honest re- 
tailer who is cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment in each of these measures, 
which are a real protection to the citi- 
zens? What part can the school play 
in creating an attitude of disapproval 
of hoarders? How can a greater sense 
of fair play in rationing be developed in 
the community? 


American History and 
the Schools 


The results of an inquiry made by the 
U. S. Office of Education to State 
departments of education concerning 
offerings in American history in the 
schools of their respective States indi- 
cate that it is not omitted from any 
school system in the United States. 

The State departments of education 
were asked if American history is re- 
quired by law, by State school author- 
ities, and what general practice obtains 
relative to grade placement and fre- 
quency of offering. 

Returns from this inquiry show that 
in 31 States American history is re- 
quired by law to be taught in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State and that in 
six additional States it is required by the 
chief education authorities. While there 
is no specific requirement as to the teach- 
ing of American history in the other 
States, the general authorizations and 
practices are such that all local school 
systems include it. With reference to 
the secondary schools, it is required by 
statute in 27 States, by the chief educa- 
tion authorities in 11 States, ane is es- 
tablished by practice in all others. 

State departments were asked “How 
many schools in your State do not offer 
American history in the elementary 
school?” Each of the 48 States replied 
“None.” The question was also asked 
“How many schools in your State do not 
offer American history in the secondary 
school?” Replies from 45 States an- 
swered “None”; one stated that it would 
be “None” after 1943-44; one excepted a 
few schools that consist of only two sec- 
ondary school grades; and a third State 
answered “None except in one city.” 
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FOOD TIME—A GOOD 
TIME AT SCHOOL 


(School Children and the War 
Series Leaflet No. 4) 


Just off the press ... Order from 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C, 
5 cents each, 25 percent less on 
100 or more. 


Gives answers to some important 
problems concerned with insur- 
ing adequate food for children. 
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Nutrition Loan 
Packets Revised 


The Information Exchange announces 
the release of four packets on nutrition, 
containing about 50 new publications re- 
placing older materials in the former 
series. Titles of the packets follow: 


Better Nutrition, A National 


Eat the Right Foods___----. XVI-G-2 
The School Lunch Program. XVI-G-3 
Nutrition Education in the 

School Program-_.-------- 


In Packet XVI-ES-1 there is Food for 
Thought, a U. S. Office of Education 
bulletin outlining the school’s responsi- 
bility for nutrition education; Democ- 
racy Means All of Us, a handbook for 
community leaders published by the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services; and reports from Iowa, New 
Jersey, and Washington. 

Nearly all the items in Packet XVI- 
G-3 are new, and range from growing 
food in school gardens to operating a 
lunch program in a one-teacher rural 
school in Wyoming. Plans from Mis- 
souri and Louisiana have been added to 
this packet, in which will also be found 
Administration of School Lunch Pro- 
grams, prepared by the Office of Educa- 
tion and containing illustrations of rep- 
resentative local efforts. 

Among new materials in other packets 
are suggestions for low-cost meals, for 
using dried fruits and vegetables in 
menus, and for providing adequate nu- 
trition for industrial workers. Two pub- 
lications of special interest are the Hand- 
book for Food Demonstrations in War- 
time, issued by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, and The 
Road to Good Nutrition, from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

To secure these packets for two weeks’ 
loan, write to the Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Not more than two may be or- 
dered at a time, and franked labels are 
furnished for their return without pay- 
ment of postage when wrapped in pack- 
ages weighing four pounds or less. A 
catalog listing 75 other titles of packets 
available to teachers and other adults 
may be obtained upon request. 


WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 


The National Association of Directors 
and Teachers of Physical Education for 
College Women will hold a 10-day work- 
shop conference on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin beginning June 


24 and closing July 3. The group will 
focus its study upon the physical educa- 
tion program as defined by a manual 
on physical fitness for college women 
being prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Dorothy La Salle, specialist in physical 
fitness, U. S. Office of Education, is con- 
tributing to the direction of the Work- 
shop Conference. 


Nutrition Division 
Transferred to 
Agriculture 


The Nutrition Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
by executive order No. 9310 dated March 
6, has been transferred to the U. S., 
Department of Agriculture. It now be- 
comes the Nutrition and Food Conserva- 
tion Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration under the joint direction 
of M. L. Wilson and W. H. Sebrell. 

The regional representatives of the 
former Nutrition Division will be under 
the direction of the seven regional ad- 
ministrators of the Food Distribution 
Administration. Regional offices are lo- 
cated in New York City, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, San Francisco, Des Moines, and 
Chicago. 

The executive order follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Title I of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941, as President of the United 
States, and in order to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture more effectively to 
carry out his responsibilities with respect 
to the Nation’s food program, it is hereby 
ordered: 

“1. The functions, powers, and duties, 
with respect to nutrition, (a) of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
in the Office for Emergency Management 
of the Executive Office of the President 

(including all functions, powers, and du- 
ties of the Nutrition Division of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services), 
and (b) of the Director of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
are transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture and shall be administered 
under the supervision and direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture through 
such agency or agencies in the Depart- 
ment as the Secretary shall designate. 

“2. The personnel, property, and rec- 
ords used primarily in the administra- 
tion of the functions, powers, and duties 
transferred by this Order are trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
So much of the unexpended balances of 


appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available for the use of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
in discharging the functions, powers, and 
duties transferred by this Order, as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall determine, shall be transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture for use 
in connection with the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties so trans- 
ferred. In determining the amounts to 
be transferred hereunder, allowance 
shall be made for the liquidation of obli- 
gations previously incurred against such 
appropriations, allocations, or other 
funds.” 


To Conserve 
School Busses 


A committee on school transportation 
in Connecticut appointed by the State 
commissioner of education makes the 
following suggestions on school bus 
conservation: 


Motor 

1. Check the crank case oil level daily. 

2. Change motor oil as specified by manus 
facturer. 

3. Replace oil filters when oil shows dis- 
coloration. 

4. Check oil gage frequently while driving. 

5. Check transmission lubrication every 
1,000 miles. 

6. Clean air filter every 5,000 miles, 
breather every 2,000 miles. 

7. Start and warm up motor properly: 


a. Avoid racing engine. 
b. Avoid moving bus until the ene 
gine has idled several minutes. 
8. Avoid clashing gears. 
9. Use proper antifreeze. 


Tires 

1. Keep speed low. 

2. Keep tire pressure to manufacturer's 
specifications. 

3. Avoid striking curbs, holes, and rocks. 

4. Inspect tires daily for cuts and bruises, 
imbedded glass. ; 

5. Avoid jumping starts and screeching 
stops. 

6. Keep brakes adjusted. 

7. Switch wheels including spare every 
5,000 miles. 

8. Have wheels adjusted for alignment, 


play, and balance at least twice per 
year and any other time whed 
needed. 

9. Use tires of proper size and do noj 
overload, 

10. Keep oil and grease off tires. 

Gasoline 
1. Avoid excessiv 


racing engine and 


choking during warming-up periodg§1949 through 


. Start, drive, and stop smoothly. 

. Keep speed moderate. 

. Shut off engine whenever stopped fo 
several minutes. 

. Never let tire pressure get below speci 
fication, 

. Keep carburetor in proper order. 

. Maintain proper engine heat, 

. Have a live spark always. 

. Keep ignition correctly timed. 

. Avoid heavy lubrication 
weather. 

. Have valves ground, carbon remov 
and worn piston rings replaced 
often as necessary. 
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« | Results of Survey of Preemployment 


Almost half of the trainees had secured 
employment by the termination of their 
courses. Over three-fourths of trainees 
had received employment by 1 month or 
less from time of leaving class. The dis- 
tribution is as follows: 


Time from training to employment Percent 
Employed at time of leaving.......... 47.3 
Ce EE OF iia itt itcccntianinncn 15.0 
More than 1 week, less than 1 month... 14.4 
Ge DOU GP WO idscviccccnascnne 23.3 


The above employment record repre- 
sents the efforts of 2,600 public vocational 
schools which have been preparing work- 
ers for work in war industry. These 
facts account for approximately 1 in 5 
trainees whose record since training had 
not been known to school authorities. 
Some of these trainees had left training 
without reporting to school authorities 
their reasons for terminating training. 
Only a few left for reasons not contribut- 
ing to the war activity. The emergency 
terminations were predominantly as fol- 
lows: Attendance inconvenient (3.6 per- 
cent), illness (2.2 percent), course did 
not meet needs (1.9 percent), lack of 
funds (1.7 percent), change of residence 
(1.0 percent), and family complications 
(0.7 percent). 


Employment status of persons re- 
ceiving preemployment train- 
ing in VE-ND program, fiscal 
1941 and fiscal 1942! 
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use What happens to men and women who 

the take preemployment courses in the pub- 

ns lic vocational schools? Answers to this 

s to and to similar questions are revealed in 

ance a preliminary analysis of facts which 

ybli- are available as the result of a survey of 

such former preemployment trainees of the 

ther program of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers. 

Of the 1,201,194 persons who received 
preemployment training in vocational 
schools during the first 2 years of the 
program, July 1940 through June 1942, 
1,128,925 are reported to be engaged in 

‘ation some formofemployment. This is based 
State @ upon an intensive survey of a sample of 
S the @ these 1,201,194 persons made in the fall 
1 bus of 1942 by special staffs in 15 of the 51 
States and Territories participating in 
; preemployment training. Two-thirds of 
ea all preemployment training took place in 
these 15 States. 
ws dis @ In this survey, it was found that 93 
driving. @ percent of former trainees were employed 
n every ¥ P 
in industry or were in the armed services. 
,} miles, @ Of those engaged*in war activity, ap- 
perly: proximately 4 in 5 were in private em- 
ployment in various industries and occu- 
the ene P 
minutes, @ Pations, and 1 in 5 were serving in the 
armed forces 
Only 6 percent of the persons trained 
meturet’ during the 2-year period were either un- 
employed but actively seeking work or 
44 bare were not employed and not seeking work. 
The former included some who had been 
screechi08@ employed but were temporarily unem- 
ployed in the process of changing jobs. 
are Ve The Jatter group included many who had, 
alignment™ through death, disability, or illness, in- 
Lge! voluntarily withdrawn from the labor 












market. 

The accompanying table shows the em- 
ployment stetus of persons who received 
preemployment training from July 1, 
1940 through June 30, 1942. 
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According to statements of those for- 
mer trainees now employed in industry, 
approximately three-fourths of them are 
sing their training or have used it on 
some job, and approximately 80 percent, 
or 4 in 5 trainees, are employed in an 
ctivity the nature of which may he 
lefinitely classified as war production. 
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Estimated 
Employment status as of fall of 1942 number of 
trainees 
DO vc cssensccnnnsimanintnsicnniinndiiiinnne 1, 201, 194 
SSS 
Bnneed (HAD canccnctccscntntccncccsce 1, 128, 925 
} | SECRETS 880, 699 
Machine shop occupations............. 238, 588 
PS eee 177, 994 
| 113, 847 
Welding (other than ship or aircraft)... 65, 204 
Automotive services. ..............-.-. 22, 039 
Sheet metal (other than ship or aircraft) 21, 792 
PETITE, . ..viscunndtienccsieute 14, 396 
Forging and foundry................... 11, 895 
PSU c.cccusonshonsnmiinnitie 5, 695 
Miscellaneous occupations ?_........... 209, 249 
Oe CEE BOE... . cintnindiiesccndnamine 235, 178 
| ksh” 3 yy See 13, 048 
PRON OE CIOIED «cc ncncdcoccaccsecbucs 72, 269 
Unemployed, seeking work. ............. 45, 751 
Not employed, not seeking work......... 26, 518 





1 Based on direct contact in fall of 1942 of 18,335 former 
trainees in 43 training centers in 15 States. 

2 Includes those in inspection and testing, instrument 
making, drafting, pattern making, industrial chemicals 
and explosives, heat treating, iron and steel, and ord- 
nance, 
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Job Tenure of Trainees 


During the months since Pearl Har- 
bor, one of the serious factors aggravat- 
ing the labor shortage in war industry 
has been labor turn-over. In an expand- 
ing labor market, where there is an in- 
creasing number of workers who shift 
from one plant to the next seeking bet- 
ter conditions of employment, employers 
have found it difficult to keep workers 
on the job. This situation, of course, is 
a byproduct of the many adjustments 
which our working population must 
make during war. 

Presumably, training of workers en- 
tering new occupations assists them in 
adjusting to new jobs. To the extent 
that inability to make adjustmenis is 
responsible for turn-over in the form of 
discharges and quits, to that extent pre- 
paratory training may be expected to 
reduce such turn-over. In this connec- 
tion, facts on the job tenure of former 
trainees is of interest. 

An average of 19 months had elapsed 
from training to the time of survey in- 
terviews of former trainees who had 
been in training during the first year of 
the program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers. More than 
half of this group, who are now employed 
in industry, are still in the employ of the 
original establishment with which they 
secured employment after training. That 
is to say, half of this group of preem- 
ployment trainees have stayed on their 
jobs for an average of at least 19 months, 
As they are still employed, most of them 
may be expected to stay even longer. 


Prepared for New Fields 


As production became geared to the 
war effort, unprecedented demands for 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PREEMPLOYMENT TRAINEE POPULATION 
BEFORE AND AFTER TRAINING 
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workers in certain types of occupations 
in such industries as ordnance, aircraft 
manufacturing, and shipbuilding in- 
creased far beyond the available supply. 
Likewise, there developed a need for 
workers in specialized fields such as radio 
and precision instruments far exceeding 
the normal peacetime need for such 
workers. There were, among the unem- 
ployed and among those employed in 
nonessential occupations, some who had 
had earlier training or experience for 
whom preemployment training served to 
refresh rusty skills or redirect closely 
related skills to a new occupation. 

For the most part, however, persons 
who have received preemployment train- 
ing have been those without previous ex- 
perience or previous training in the new 
occupations into which they became em- 
ployed in war industry Thirty-seven 
percent of persons receiving training the 
first 2 years of the program in preem- 
ployment courses were unemployed, 33 
percent had been on WPA or NYA, and 
30 percent had been in some type of 
private employment. Moreover, 85 per- 
cent of them attended vocational classes 
for the first time as preemployment 
trainees and 82 percent had not had 
previous experience in the field for which 
they were being trained. 

In addition, as the supply of male la- 
bor thinned out, women began to enroll 
in classes in increasing numbers. While 
not an important part of the training 

population in the first 2 years of the 


program (only 6 percent of all trainees), 


women, especially those drawn from the 
marginal labor-market groups of house- 
wives, part-time workers, etc., showed a 
constant increase in enrollment until in 
November 1942 they constituted 37 per- 
cent of all preemployment trainees. 
Industry has not only needed workers 
with the right kind of skills, but also 
workers located in the right place. Vo- 
cational Training for War Production 
Workers, operating through 2,600 public 
vocational schools in 1,500 school dis- 
tricts widely distributed throughout the 
United States, has been strategically lo- 
cated to serve industry in many local- 
ities. The phenomenal expansion of 
some industries has required migration 
of workers. Employees may be found 
in large aircraft plants and shipyards 
on the West Coast, for example, from 
every State in the Union. Preemploy- 
ment courses have provided trained 
workers either by training locally those 
available for local war industries where 
this reserve labor supply has been ade- 
quate, or by training migrants who al- 
ready had left their former communities 
or were later to secure employment in 
some industrial area away from home. 


Training in Home Towns 


Ninety percent of preemployment 
trainees were trained in their home 
towns. Without the diffuse distribution 
of facilities in public vocation schools, 
this would not have been possible. 
Trainees could not have received train- 
ing while living at home. Either the 


training could not have been given or 
large sums would have been required to 
transport or subsidize trainees while in 
training. As a cons2quence, 74 >ercent 
of trainees not in military service are 
still in the area in which they received 
their training. Preemployment training 
has made it possible for great numbers 
of persons to adapt to the occupational 
requirements of war without leaving 
their own communities. 


Range of Occupations 


The type of training which persons 
received in preemployment courses em- 
braces skills for a wide variety of occu- 
pations. Training is limited to several 
hundred essential occupations for which 
training has been authorized by the War 





Number of preemployment train- 
ees enrolled as of February 1, 
1943, by course title 
































Number 
Course title of 
trainees 
BE CRU . coccmennasmnnecnececconsaseess 132, 224 
Aircraft sheet metal—manufacturing......... 8, 423 
Aircraft assembly—manufacturing-. mee gy9 
Aircraft riveting—manufacturing.... ‘ 3, 015 
Aircraft woodwork—manufacturing.. e 1, 334 
Aircraft engines—manufacturing-.-...... a 234 
Aircraft machine shop—manufacturing......- 1, 576 
Aircraft electricity—mannfacturing - ......... 232 
Aircraft welding, electric (heavy)—manu- 
otk tadiinisdebddinnnianchh ee hana 26 
Aircraft welding, electric (light)—manufac- 
turing... 210 
Aircraft welding, “gas “(heavy)—manufactur- 
_ RRR TORE OE ee eres 75 
Aircraft welding, gas (light)—ms anufacturing- 1, 258 
Aircraft pattern making—manufacturing - —- - 104 
Aircraft inspection—manufacturing -__......- 185 
Aircraft blueprint reading—manufacturing..- 53 
Aircraft other—manufacturing.-............. 264 
Aircraft mechanies—maintenance-...........- 1, 606 
Aircraft engines—maintenance............... 2, 550 
Aircraft electrician—maintenance_..........- 25 
Aircraft fabrics and leather—maintenance.... 228 
Aircraft welding, gas (light)—maintenance_.. 108 
Aircraft other—maintenance. ...........-...- 207 
| Rae eee SY 113 
Shipfitting._... tousenouasde 1, 281 
Ship carpentry and wood: working POET: 858 
ES EEA LLD EAI 2, 293 
Ship plumbing and pipe fitting | cccneninemanaes 1, 4 
PIII... . cconcancucmengensenenesanen 2, 113 
Ship machine shop... taiaesaliescaiiamians 1, 241 
Outside or marine machinist..---.----------- 196 
Ship welding, electric (heavy) .....-......--- 11, 396 
Ship welding, electric (light) ................. 536 
Ship welding, gas (heavy) ..........ccccsces- 323 
Ship welding, gas (light) ....................- 136 
Ship cutting, "gas and are. ... cmewenmnatle 551 
Shipbuilding, auxiliary ins struction.....-.---- 220 
Shipbuilding, blueprint reading 29 
Shipbuilding, other - 306 
Foundry... 846 
Sheet metal 3, 454 
Electricity .... 2, 025 
Automotive mec 1, 207 
Inspection and testing- 2, 926 
Machine shop. ............. 49, 049 
Radio and communics —_ celia 756 
Industrial chemicals and explosives. of 
Welding, clectric (heavy mé Merial)... _ 11, 033 
Welding, electric (light material) _. a 1, 995 
Welding, gas (heavy material) ....-. m 1, 047 
Welding, gas (light material) .... 1, 312 
Cutting, gas and arc........ 8S 
Pavternmaking. ha eA: 644 
Forging and blacksmithing - on 239 
Instrument making........... 80) 
Auxiliary instruction... 287 
Blueprint reading...... mes of 
Nc: sctinannincceiensiaieiansdasadil 4, 791 
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Manpcwer Commission. These occupa- 
tions include acetylene-burner operator 
to balloon rigger, airplane inspector to 
poilermaker, boring-machine operator to 
marine draftsman, and hydraulic-field- 
service mechanic to loftsman. The 
range of training offered in the preem- 
ployment program is represented by the 
56 categories of course titles into which 
enrollments are classified as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1943, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. A similar range of 
course Offerings is included ir the sup- 
plementary program, designed for the 
training of workers who were already 
on the job. 


How Facts Were Obtained 


The information regarding former 
preemployment trainees was obtained by 
personnel engaged by the 15 States in 
which the survey was conducted. The 
survey covered 43 training centers, rep- 
resentative of training centers from 
coast to coast. The procedure involved a 
follow-up of the former trainees, and was 
standardized and controlled by the U. S. 
Office of Education. For reliability and 
thoroughness of coverage, the former 
trainees were contacted directly when- 
ever possible. In cases where trainees 
had left the areas in which they were 
trained, they were contacted through 
questionnaires. The questionnaire 
method of contact was used, however, 
only in cases where the former preem- 
ployment trainees could not be reached 
for direct interview. 


Scientist to be Honored 


Scientists, scholars, and educators 
comprise the membership of the Coper- 
nican Quadricentennial National Com- 
mittee, now completing arrangements 
for the Nation-wide commemorative ex- 
ercises honoring the Great Polish as- 
tronomer, Nicholas Copernicus, on May 
24, the four hundredth anniversary of 
his death, according to announcement 
by the Kosciuszko Foundation. Plans 
include a meeting of scientific tribute to 
be held in Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
The commemoration is focusing the at- 
tention of leading intellectuals and all 
public-spirited men and women in the 
United States, Canada, and throughout 
the Western Hemisphere upon the task 
of reconstruction of Polish universities 
and technical schools, which will need 
to be restored with the help of the civil- 
ized world, when the end. of the war 
brings victory and freedom. 









Problems of School Administrators 
In Relation to Participation of Youth in 


Wartime Agriculture 


The following statement is largely 
based on replies to a letter sent by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to chief 
State school officers in each State. The 
inquiry form and the interpretation of 
results were made by W. E. Peik, dean 
of the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

Extensive emergency service by high- 
school youth is now definitely planned 
by those who are mobilizing the Nation’s 
full manpower. The President in Oc- 
tober 1942 urged school authorities to 
prepare such plans. Recently, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sent a message to 
Governors of States asking them to re- 
lease students 14 years and older when 
extra help on farms is urgently needed. 
It is hoped that at least 500,000 youths 
may participate. A secondary school en- 
rollment of nearly 7,000,000 does offer 
something substantial. 

Fortunately education is not unpre- 
pared. Such plans were tried in 1942. 
In New York State 39,000 students were 
excused from school to work on farms, 
New Hampshire reports 2,297 students in 
high schools were employed on farms. 
The use of many thousands of youth is 
reported by the Pacific Coast States. 
In fact, school youth cooperation has 
developed on a State or local basis in 
nearly every State according to infor- 
mation gathered by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


State Experiences in Youth 
Participation 


The following reports are based upon 
State experiences: 


Planning 


One of the first principles based on 
experience is that there is planning to 
do on a State-wide scale: 

a. To provide, particularly in cases 
where very exact laws and regu- 
lations exist, more flexibility 
for local school adjustments, 

b. To stimulate action locally. 

c. To provide a substantial and ef- 
fective labor contribution. 

d. To prevent nullification of per- 
manent child labor laws, school 
standards and public health 
standards. 

e. To promote cooperation and defi- 

nition of functions among vari- 


ous State and local agencies 
involved. 

f. To require and provide responsible 
supervision of school youth at 
work. 

g. To conserve educational values 
and attain educational objec- 
tives through work experience. 


Cooperation 


An example of cooperation for State 
agencies has been set nationally. The 
U. S. Office of Education and the Exten- 
sion Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are working closely on a plan 
to recruit, train, select, place and follow- 
up city high-school students for farm 
service. 

(The purposes and functions of this 
plan were explained in an article en- 
titled “Victory Farm Volunteers” in the 
March 1 issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY.) 


Permissive Legislation Needed 

Cooperating State agencies where nec- 
essary should secure permissive aetion 
before legislatures adjourn this spring so 
that emergency farm labor permits can 
be granted, schools enabled to make-up 
or to create reserves of time on Satur- 
days, holidays, summer terms, usual va- 
cation weeks or by lengthened school 
days. 

A recent canvass by the U. S. Office of 
Education of 22 representative States 
reveals the need of such permissive ac- 
tion if local boards are to be able to 
respond to emergency war calls for stu- 
dent help on any considerable scale as 
anticipated by those in charge of man- 
power. For example, a total of as much 
as 8 weeks used in emergency crop work 
during late spring and early fall could 
be made up from November through 
April if complete make-up is desirable. 

Secondary schools are making many 
adjustments to meet the farm labor situ- 
ation. Some of these adjustments will 
be briefly considered. 


Holding School on Certain Days 
Designated as National or State 
Holidays 


Six holidays observed in all States are: 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Armis- 
tice Day, Thanksgiving Day by procla- 
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mation, and Christmas Day. In addi- 
tion, every State has others varying from 
only one more in the District of Colum- 
bia to seven more in Florida. In about 
one-half of the States, statutes by the 
legislature or rules of the State depart- 
ment of education restrict local boards 
of education from using holidays to make 
up time lost. It would seem that certain 
patriotic and other holidays might lend 
themselves especially well for this pur- 
pose in an emergency calling for patri- 
otic service like this. A number of the 
States, where restrictions prevail, are 
now planning permissive legislation, or 
have already secured it. 


Holding School on Saturdays 


Few have found a continual all win- 
ter program of a 6-day school week prac- 
tical. Some schools use only half-day 
sessions on Saturday or employ an earlier 
closing time on Saturday afternoon. 
Still others have decided not to use this 
6-day plan to make up time. 

The practicality of using Saturdays 
yaries from community to community. 
‘Where the proportion of farm boys and 
girls who have regular Saturday work 
is large, little may be gained. Where the 
proportion of city or town students who 
have few chores and no special Saturday 
work is large, much reserve time can be 
built up. Some schools have preferred 
to use the week end to train city boys 
and girls for future general or special 
summer work on the farms. In some 
areas certain religious groups object to 
the use of Saturday. 

There are also those who believe that 
a 6-day school week regularly over a 
period of time will prove too great a 
strain on teachers and pupils alike. 
Many foreign countries have 6-day 
school weeks regularly. Rather than 
being a real source of exhaustion, it may 
be inconvenient or may produce a 
psychological reaction. Teachers’ daily 
loads, on the other hand, are often heavy, 
causing accumulative strain. It is quite 
likely that in many cases their loads have 
been built up to a place that requires a 
2-day week end for recuperation. At 
least these are reactions on either side 
of the issue. 

In this emergency, all must keep in 
mind that while health must be pro- 
tected, inconvenience and special effort 
even to the limits of endurance may be 
the price which all must pay to provide 
what is needed in food, manpower, and 
military force, to provide that margin 
which may win the war, or win it more 
quickly. 


Prearranged Plans for Make-Up 


Because of the many local variables of 
crop, school population, transportation, 
State laws, weather and seasons, each 
community must evolve its own plans. 
The more usual use of Saturdays, holi- 
days, vacation weeks, summer schools, 
lengthened school day, shortened school 
terms to clear time for the planting, 
growing, and cropping season have al- 
ready been discussed. A few other plans 
which have occurred here and there in- 
clude evening high-school periods to per- 
mit boys to work part-time, no holidays 
for teachers’ conventions for the.dura- 
tion, and special tutorial or supervised 
periods for make-up during school, after 
school, and evenings. These are men- 
tioned merely to illustrate that many 
facilities and local adaptations are pos- 
sible, 

For experienced boys and girls from 
home farms, special arrangements might 
have to be made on a considerable scale 
for occasional, unexpected periods of ab- 
sences with special arrangements for 
make-up. Supervised but flexible plans 
must fit these situations. Excused ab- 
sences for necessary farm work, espe- 
cially when school work is made up 
according to plan, should have special 
recognition and not count against the at- 
tendance record of a student. New 
Hampshire has made special mention to 
schools of a standard practice to be fol- 
lowed in the State on excused absences 
for emergency farm work. Vermont will 
issue a special certificate of recognition 
to the student who contributes merito- 
rious farm service. One high school in 
South Dakota estimates that when un- 
controlled periods of absence from a 
school which stays in session extend 
to as long a time as 6 weeks, that 10 
percent of the boys do not return be- 
cause of the extra effort essential to 
achievement of the necessary funda- 
mentals of the subjects they were study- 
ing. This school has therefore made a 
plan for the spring of 1943 by which 
there is a check-up, with much shorter 
periods of excused absence for work. In 
a number of places maximum periods of 
absence for work have been established. 


School During Summer 
Vacations 


There are places where certain weeks 
of the summer vacation periods are far 
less pressing, agriculturally, than others 
of the spring or fall. In a few States a 
large proportion of schools use some of 
that period if it comes during early or 
late, but not midsummer, to make up 
time. The State of Arkansas has set up 





regulations regarding that plan of ad- 
justment. Quite generally the indus- 
trial and vocational departments in 
larger school systems now use all sum- 
mer to train students, out-of-school 
youth, and adults for specialized work in 
war industry. 

Schools need to consider also, where 
numbers are large enough, locally or re- 
gionally, whether summer months should 
not be used to accelerate capable and 
fit students not only for earlier en- 
trance into college war training pro- 
grams but also for full-time employment 
on farms or the continuation without 
break of work-study arrangements with 
industry and business. A year of time 
thus saved in school or a year of work 
contributed during school is a year 
gained for the war effort. Evidence in- 
dicates that capable, mature, and 
healthy students can take any reason- 
able plan of acceleration and do it easily. 
Others should not attempt plans that 
skip courses. Special summer plans will 
cost extra money but would be a good 
investment for some districts, 


Special Vacation Weeks 


Pretty generally there are no restric- 
tions on the omission of the usual Christ- 
mas, spring, or Easter vacations for 
school sessions. Many schools are al- 
ready using 1 to 2 of these weeks per 
year to make up time lost or to build up 
a reserve. At least 2 and often 3 val- 
uable weeks can thus be freed for the 
harvest and planting season. It seems 
to be the easiest adjustment to begin 
with for the larBest number of schools, 
particularly in purely rural regions. 


Lengthening of the School Day 


In approximately one-half of the 
States heard from, there were no restric- 
tions upon the lengthening of the school 
day. In another sixth of the States 
sending reports, permissive action is be- 
ing planned to free the situation. In 
the rest of the States the local schools 
would have no legal authority unless 
permissive action is granted. Actually, 
not many schools as yet have used this 
plan; it is one that is not used much in 
large cities but it is often used in smaller 
cities and rural high schools with suc- 
cess. 


Crediting Time Toward Salary 
Payments When School Is Dis- 
missed 

With the exception of one State where 
school must extend through 9 months, 
there are no laws or rules against count- 
ing the extra days accumulated each 
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month through use of one or more plans 
of building up school time reserves 
toward the salary of teachers when 
school is dismissed. Actually most 
schools pay salaries regularly by the 
month whether more or less time is given. 
The teacher is paid by the month and not 
by the week or day. 


Reducing the Total Length of 
the School Term Below a Stated 
Minimum 

In three-fourths of the States which 
have reported, there are specific statutes 
which do not permit shortening of the 
annual school year below a minimum. 
In most cases, however, that minimum 
is less by a month or two than the num- 
ber of months schools are usually in 
session, 


Illustrations 


The reports indicate that the way 
needs to be cleared through appropriate 
legislation for school boards to plan time 
schedules to suit local conditions under 
all or several of these plans. Possible ad- 
justments vary even from community to 
community because of the extent of the 
emergency, the types of crops, the per- 
centages of farm and town students, re- 
spectively, who attend school, the trans- 
portation facilities, the religious compo- 
sition of the community, the teaching 
loads, etc. Regional custom too is a fac- 
tor. Citations or abstraction from a 
number of reports will illustrate the sit- 
uation. 

State of Arkansas.——The Department 
of Education has issued a bulletin re- 
garding the use of a summer term. It 
has also suggested plans involving the 
6-day school week, half-day sessions and 
flexible schedules for individual pupils. 

State of Illinois—Whenever a school 
desires, due to conditions, to make use of 
some plan to free manpower for agricul- 
tural reasons, that school submits the 
Plan to both the State Department of 
Education and the office of the high 
school visitor at the University of Ili- 
hois. They check the plan and if they 
think best approve it for action. 

State of Maine-—The Department of 
Education has made flexible the second- 
ary school requirements, but has not 
permitted towns to cut on the amount of 
time ordinarily required of a student. 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan.—Statutes prevent public 
schools in Michigan from holding school 
on Saturdays. They may, however, hold 
School on all except 6 holidays. A 


6-month term is the minimum number 
of months high schools may operate. 

State of Minnesota.—A survey of war- 
time educational adjustment in Minne- 
sota public grade and high schools has 
been completed. One of the conclusions 
is as follows: “Only 9.6 percent of the 
301 noncity high schools closed for farm 
work. Some schools opened from 1 to 5 
weeks late in the fall, while others opened 
early in the fall to take time off or to 
close earlier in the spring. Some opened 
school early in the morning and closed 
early in the afternoon, while others 
opened later and closed later to let stu- 
dents work and to adjust to daylight. 
Some schools in farming communities 
are lengthening the school day to add 
a physical fitness program and other 
war-related activities. No uniform pro- 
gram exists except that 88.9 percent of 
the schools excuse students for farm 
work. Twenty-eight and one-tenth per- 
cent of the schools have adjusted the 
school day to facilitate work; 37.5 per- 
cent expect to eliminate the spring vaca- 
tion; 18.5 percent shortened the Christ- 
mas vacation period; and 85.3 percent 
have school on all or a part of the patri- 
otic holidays.” 

State of New York.—‘“Our legislature 
has passed a bill which has been signed 
by the Governor, authorizing the schools 
of the State to excuse pupils 14 years of 
age and over for a period of not to exceed 
30 days, to assist in the planting and 
harvesting of crops. A similar bill was 
on the books last year and as a result 
approximately 39,000 high-school stu- 
dents were excused from school to work 
on farms. This legislation also protects 
the local schools from the standpoint 
of their State aid. 

“In addition to this legal provision, 
the department has urged local schools 
to develop accelerated programs and to 
make other adjustments that would 
assist in permitting high-school students 
to work on farms or to prepare for col- 
lege. In many communities the usual 
holiday periods have been shortened in 
order that high schools may close for 
limited periods of time so that the pupils 
may be released for farmervice .. .” 

State Department of Education, Ore- 
gon.—The lengthened school day has not 
been practical where tried. 

State of Tennessee.—The tendency is 
to shorten the school day in rural schools 
to provide labor. 


Child Labor Laws 

Another matter that calls for State- 
wide approach concerns the protection 
from exploitation of boys and girls who 





may be sought to work in crops. (This 
point is further developed in Children’s 
Bureau Publication 290, entitled Guides 
to Successful Employment of Non-Farm 
Youth in Wartime Agriculture, which 
may be secured from the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Areas where youth were 
used most in 1942 are among the most 
emphatic now in their advice to others 
that such exploitation has to be pre- 
vented. 

It may seem desirable in view of the 
demands that will develop for greater 
use of the labor of children and youth 
to ‘formulate new legislation or to list 
the conditions under the law under 
which boys and girls should and can be 
employed for remuneration. 

Minimum age and work permit re- 
quirements for agriculture are often 
lacking or lenient with respect to chil- 
dren working under their own parents, 
but they often become more specific for 
employment of youth over 14 and under 
16 for remuneration on the farm or in 
other lines of employment. It would 
appear that children under 14 ought not 
to be employed under any of these plans 
on any farm except that of their parents. 

New Jersey has provided a State Stu- 
dent Service Commission, with an ap- 
propriation, an advisory board, and 
county commissions which are coordi- 
nated with the State Defense Council, 
Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the U. S. Employment 
Service. Rules have been drawn up re- 
garding wage rates, the duties of school 
boards, transportation, living quarters, 
employment certificates and the regis- 
tration of camps. 

Pennsylvania has modified the pro- 
cedure for the issuance of farm permits 
for assisting in planting and harvesting 
even though the economic circumstances 
of the family do not justify excusing each 
pupil from school. 

It seems important that nullification 
of State child labor laws should be pre- 
vented by appropriate emergency legis- 
lation and by provision of some form of 
supervision and regulation by State and 
local authorities. These problems at 
times are not anticipated and lead to 
difficulties and inefficiency in the opera- 
tion of plans. Each State should survey 
its situation now. Many States have 
begun to do so, and some are developing 
well-worked-out plans. 

Enough has been said with reference 
to (1) cooperation among agencies in- 
volved, (2) permissive legislation for the 
emergency to provide flexibility in time 
schedules, and (3) the prevention of 
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child exploitation, to illustrate the im- 
portance of State-wide planning. Much 
could have been added on such matters 
as the public health maintenance, and 
the gathering of State-wide records as 
to the extent of the contribution of labor 
by students. Mention should be made of 
the need of gradual approach in the 
preparation of the public attitude to- 
ward large contributions from the school. 


Local Phases of the Problem 


The following reports stress local 
phases of the problem: 


Publicity for Acceptance of Plans 


Local emergency plans in relation to 
the farm labor problem should be publi- 
cized widely. Responsibility for their 
development should rest with local peo- 
ple in whom citizens have confidence. 
Some time should elapse so that a helpful 
attitude on the part of the general pub- 
lic may be cultivated. This is one of the 
ways of democracy which causes delay 
but engenders ultimate acceptance of 
plans and a powerful drive behind them 
later. 


Cooperation Among Participating 
Agencies 


The success of a farm labor program 
locally depends in part on a well coor- 
Ginated plan which involves all local 
agencies that can make a contribution. 
These agencies should be represented on 
a local committee. 

In general, a good division of functions 
is well illustrated in the plans determined 
by national groups representing educa- 
tion and agriculture with reference to 
the Victory Farm Volunteers. Locally, 
the agricultural extension will be mainly 
responsible for the determination of the 
amount and time of labor needed, the 
selection of farms, the placement of 
youth, and the supervision of the farmer- 
worker relationship. The school will be 
responsible for the selection of youths, 
providing suitable preparation, and plan- 
ning school work to articulate with farm 
crop labor needs. By local agreement 
each organization may assist the other 
as local conditions demand. Teachers 
are often valuable for camp or large 
group supervision. 


Arranging a Definite Local School 
Calendar 


The estimates of the time, type, and 
amount of youth labor needs from 
schools for farm work should be obtained 
from the local agricultural extension of- 
fices or the local offices of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in some States as soon 


in the year as practicable. A school 
calendar can be planned which articu- 
lates dismissal periods with make-up pe- 
riods so that faculty, students, and par- 
ents may be informed in advance. 
Without anticipatory planning, requests 
for help from schools will arise so that 
preparation for it within the school will 
be impossible and there will be much 
confusion with little results. 


Careful School 
Students 


Farm labor will often be general farm 
work with individual placement of stu- 
dent workers. This type of farm labor 
requires the most experience or training. 
The need will be very great for groups 
of workers on specialized jobs like pick- 
ing, care of truck crops, and the like. 
This type of farm labor often includes 
harvest labor of crops grown by can- 
neries and processors and sometimes 
work in canneries and packing sheds. 
Students should be selected according to 
the type of work they will do. 

From the beginning there should be 
a program of counseling and advice for 
prospective farm workers. The war 
counselor of the High-School Victory 
Corps should be called upon for assist- 
ance here. (See Guidance Manual for the 
High -School Victory Corps, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 4, U. S. Office 
of Education.) 


Preparation of High-School Stu- 
dents for Farm Service 


Prospective workers need preparation 
of two kinds, (1) training in skills, and 
(2) orientation for wartime farm serv- 
ice. Most of the skill training will have 
to be secured “on the job,” although the 
school can do much if teaching facilities 
are available. However, the school is 
especially qualified to give orientation. 
(Ways in which this may be brought 
about are given in an article “Suggestions 
for Local Advisers of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers,” EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
April 1 issue.) 

Emphasis upon advance physical con- 
ditioning activities are in order, too. The 
value of physical conditioning on farms 
in preparation for future military service 
should be stressed. 


Selection of 


Well Planned Placement Service 

The Extension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has the primary 
responsibility for all placement. Good 
placement requires knowledge of both 
the job and the prospective worker; 
therefore some representative of the 
school should collaborate with someone 








in the Extension Service. According to 
@ memorandum of the State Department 
of Education in New Hampshire there 
should be available in the school a rec. 
ord “(1) Of the farmer to whom pupils 
were assigned, (2) the names of the pu- 
pils assigned to each farmer, (3) the date 
pupils will begin and end work, (4) the 
wages the farmer is to pay, indicated at 
rate per hour, per day, or by the piece, 
and (5) the number of hours to be con- 
sidered as a working day.” Members of 
high-school student organizations can 
record much of the essential data on 
suitable forms. 


Use of Labor Camps 


In some communities, particularly in 
fruit and vegetable areas, labor camps 
were established for school youth en- 
gaged in crop activities. Groups from 
urban areas can be especially well used 
by this arrangement. Hayward, Calif, 
reports that such camps were successful 
in Alameda County. The report recom- 
mends for the future a careful program 
of nutrition, adequate medical care, 
wholesome recreations, use of dormi- 
tories, the conservation of educational 
experiences and organization and super- 
vision by public schools. 


Utilization and Conservation of 
Educational Values, and Rela- 
tion to Supervision by Teachers 


Farm service offers many opportuni- 
ties to integrate practical life experience 
with the study of basic social problems 
and elementary science. For this reason 
it may often be well to employ as super- 
visors of summer work groups high- 
school teachers who will thus keep close 
contact with the experiences which the 
school can utilize. 

Palo Alto, Calif., school people who 
have had experiences with student crop 
groups, in discussing 1943 plans for mo- 
bilizing and directing high-school stu- 
dents as groups for harvest labor based 
on 1942 experience, list as one of the 
essentials the following statement: 

“Provision should be made for faculty 
supervisors of student workers in the 
ratio of 1 to 20 or 25. These teacher- 
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supervisors should cooperate with the 
farm and orchard foremen during the 
working hours and supervise the recrea- 
tion and in-barracks hours of the studen 
workers. . . . School people have a righ! 
to insist on an organization adequate t 
make their obligation to the crop situa 
tion effective.” 

In counties where a sufficient num 
of individual placements are made, you 
labor assistants will be employed by t 
county extension service to supervise t 
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farmer-youth worker relationship. 

‘Teachers who have a farm background 
and who understand young people will 
be sought for this employment. 


Credit for Emergency 
Youth Labor 


Indiscriminate credit for any outside 
work is to be discouraged. The educa- 
tional value of school supervised, part- 
time, work experience is accepted, how- 
ever, by many educators today. Such 
work should be new, not old, experience 
for the one who is to get credit. The 
following statement from Los Angeles, 
Calif., probably presents the type of 
supervised conditions under which credit 
might be given: 

“The board of education has approved 
the policy of school credit for planned 
work experience. The committee pre- 
paring this statement, and the superin- 
tendent are convinced that work experi- 
ence under proper planning and super- 
vision must become one of the essential 
valuable experiences in the education of 
youth. Three qualities are involved as 
being fundamental to the development 
of good work habits, especially in this 
time of national emergency and in- 
creased war production. First, is the 
ability to follow instructions; second, is 
the practical application of fundamen- 
tals learned in the classroom to the job 
at hand; and third, is the ability to see 
a job through to its successful conclu- 
sion. The presence of these qualities, 
as evidenced by the student’s success on 
the job, is of sufficient importance, and 
value to grant credit toward gradua- 
tion and official recognition on the 
student’s report card and transcript of 
credits...” 

The following statement comes from 
the Nebraska State Department of 
Education: 

“We are trying to get the people of 
Nebraska to see that we are confronted 
at this time of labor shortage with an 
educational opportunity. We are en- 
couraging the schools to look upon the 
experiences which young folks have on 
the farms as valuable educational expe- 
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riences, which the schools might well su- 
pervise and for which school credit in 
agriculture or rural sociology could be 
given.” 


Examples of Interest to Schools 


Examples of correlating school work 
with farm work experience are found in 
the State of Indiana where farm opera- 
tions like husking corn, cleaning and 
treating seed, pruning trees, detasseling 
corn, pest eradication and preservation 








of food are correlated with class instruc- 
tion. 

A committee of nine under the chair- 
manship of the curriculum director of 
the Salem (Oreg.) public schools pre- 
pared a 20-page mimeographed unit on 
Youth’s Place in the Food for Victory 
Program which was taught in the spring 
of 1942. 

Farm Victory Service, an outline for 
teaching the importance of student farm 
labor in the national food program was 
published in September 1942 by the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Living and Working on a Farm, for 
boys and girls in cities and towns, was 
prepared by the College of Agriculture, 
University of linois and issued by the 
Illinois State Council of Defense, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

A desirable type of publication for boys 
and girls preparing for farm work is New 
Jersey, the Garden State, published by 
the New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton, N. J. 

Out of 40 replies to a question from 
parents of farm boys near Cannon Falls, 
Minn., only four favored opening schools 
on Saturday. Many preferred using the 
vacation weeks for make-up. Having the 
boys home over week-ends was consid- 
ered necessary to carry on the farm work. 

Sturgis, S. Dak. Community tried Sat- 
urday school, make-up work for time 
missed in the beet harvest this year, and 
additional work offered in less time, but 


the plan of making up time by operating 
school an extra hour each day was more 
satisfactory than any of the others. 

Vermillion High School, Ohio, reports, 
“The whole problem of using untrained 
school youth in wartime xgriculture is 
pretty complex. Before the season ended 
our after-school group had worked in 
five different orchards. In each case the 
help we were able to give was enough 
to tide over an emergency.” 

Nashwauk-Keewatin Schools, Minn., 
states that, “When we ran 6-day weeks 
everybody was completely fagged... 
We shall continue next fall a plan of 
after school and night school make-up, 
some classes meeting twice and others 
three times per week.” 


After Effect of Wartime Farm 
Labor Programs 


Wars have a way of accelerating prog- 
ress in education by showing relative 
values in their true light under the stress 
of emergency. It is not unlikely that 
the inclusion of work experiences of a 
type new to a high-school student may 
in the future become a part of his gen- 
eral education. Certainly it is question- 
able whether youths should be kept out 
of manual work up to the age of their 
school leaving. It is for that reason that 
the continuous evaluation of the amount 
of contribution and the effect of part- 
time or emergency work upon the edu- 
cational program of youth should be 
carefully studied now when an emer- 
gency will provide a lot of it. 





‘) Libraries and the War 





Interest in Latin America 


Promotion of interest in Latin America 
is playing an important part in the war 
effort of the Illinois State Library, ac- 
cording to the report of the Librarian 
for the 1940-42 biennium. During the 
winter of 1941-42, the Library cooper- 
ated with radio station WLS, Chicago, in 
itssSchooltime Program by selecting the 
books suitable for dramatization and by 
compiling a bibliography on each of the 
14 countries studied. These bibliogra- 
phies were sent to all of the schools of 
the State, and the books listed therein 
were made available through the libra- 
ries of the State. At the present time, 
the State Library is cooperating with the 
Library of International Relations in 
Chicago, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the Graduate Library School 





of the University of Chicago in sponsor- 
ing the Latin American reading project 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin; and it is also routing the U. S. 
Office of Education Latin American ex- 
hibits to school and public libraries in 
Illinois, 


Information Center Bulletin 

A mimeographed bulletin on War In- 
formation Centers has recently been is- 
sued by the Library Project Service Unit 
of the Colorado Works Project Admin- 
istration in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Public Information and Edu- 
cation, Colorado Council of Defense. 
The bulletin tells what a war informa- 
tion center is, how it should be organ- 
ized, what materials it should contain, 
and outlines the responsibilities of the 
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” 


director, who is usually the librarian, 
It also contains an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of significant materials organized 
under five subject headings, which are 
available free or at a cost of less than 
25 cents. Requests for the bulletin 
should be sent to the Colorado Council 
of Defense, 221 Boston Building, Denver, 
Colo, 


War and Post-War Reading 


The executive secretary of the Ne- 
braska Public Library Commission says 
in her report for the biennium ending 
November 30, 1942, that the libraries of 
the State have been faced with the op- 
portunity and responsibility of promot- 
ing the reading of thought-provoking 
books relating to war and post-war prob- 
lems. The principal ways by which the 
commission has met this need have been 
by making available for loan publica- 
tions received from the U. S. Office of 
War Information; and in the purchase 
of new books, placing emphasis upon 
titles dealing with war and peacetime 
issues. Books especially in demand have 
been those relating to the various 
branches of the armed services, oppor- 
tunities and training for war industries, 
countries involved in the war, and re- 
ports of eye witnesses of battles, 


Activities Check List 


In a check list of war activities for 
small and medium-sized libraries, Kath- 
ryn P. Mier makes the following sugges- 
tions in Illinois Libraries under the head- 
ing “Education for War and Peace.” 

1. Work with groups and organizations 
outside the library and release staff 
members from the routine duties as 
much as possible so that they can make 
contributions in these activities. 

2. Establish library service in the new 
housing units in your community. Train 
volunteer help to man these stations. 

3. Enlist the assistance of civic leaders 
to present materials, conduct classes, 
and lead forums on civilian morale and 
protection. 

4. Recruit from young people (high- 
school age) leaders to serve in volun- 
teer capacities for day nurseries, club 
centers, etc. . 

5. Secure the assistance of these vol- 
unteer leaders to sponsor programs and 
study groups using such methods as: 
Film showing and forums, discussion 

meetings, radio listening groups, and 
community councils. 

6. Emphasize constantly in your li- 
brary, to program chairmen and to 
group leaders the importance of mate- 
rials (books, pamphlets, films, etc.) to 
clarify thinking on important subjects. 





States Issue Bulletins 
School Services 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
received from three States and from one 
regional day care committee material 
describing various phases of extended 


* school services. 


The CALIFORNIA bulletin, Program 

for Care of Children of Working Mothers, 
was issued by the California State De- 
partment of Education and brings to- 
gether information concerning extended 
school services from many different 
sources including Federal and State 
agencies and State and local educational 
institutions. It was prepared by a com-., 
mittee composed of representatives from 
the California State departments of edu- 
cation, social welfare, and public health; 
Federal Works Agency; Work Projects 
Administration; Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services; and various edu- 
cational institutions. Brief descrip- 
tions are given of the organization and 
legal authorization for the child-care 
program, group care under the direction 
of the schools, group and individual care 
provided by welfare agencies, informa- 
tion and counseling services, opportuni- 
ties for service by high-school and college 
students, and volunteers. The major 
emphasis is upon the nursery school and 
the before-and-after-school program for 
children of school age. Detailed sugges- 
tions are given for the administration 
of such programs and the activities to 
be included. 

CONNECTICUT bulletin, Child Care 
Programs: A Handbook with Special 
Reference to Group Care of Children of 
Working Mothers,was prepared by a com- 
mittee (which later became the child- 
care committee of the Defense Council) 
representing the Connecticut State de- 
partments of education, health, and wel- 
fare; the Connecticut Manufacturers As- 
sociation; the U. S. Employment Service; 
labor; and lay organizations. It, too, 
was released through the State Depart- 
ment of Education. After a general dis- 
cussion of the steps involved in over-all 
community planning for services to chil- 
dren of working mothers, consideration 
is given to the relationship of the family 
to the child-care center, its plant, fur- 

nishings and equipment, the program 
for the various age groups, health care, 
food service, financing, records, and re- 
ports. The problems involved in provid- 
ing care for children of nursery school 
and kindergarten age are dealt with in 
greater detail than are the programs re- 
lating to school-age children. Construc- 


. 





On Extended 


tive suggestions are offered for com- 
munity organization in connection with 
such programs, 

The NEW YORK bulletin, Guides for 
Establishing Nursery Schools and Child 
Care and Development Centers, was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education, Division of 
Elementary Education, New York State 
Department of Education, and issued 
jointly by the department and the New 
York State War Council. The child-care 
facilities described are nursery schools 
established under the auspices of local 
educational authorities. The need for 
having child-care centers under educa- 
tional authorities, the purposes of such 
centers, plant, program, staff, equipment, 
food service, records, and budgets are all 
discussed. A later bulletin is planned to 
describe provisions for children of school 
age. s 

The Regional Day Care Committee with 
Headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., represents 
the Federal agencies serving the States 
of ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, 
MISSISSIPPI, SOUTH CAROLINA, and 
TENNESSEE. This Committee has pre- 
pared the bulletin entitled Policies and 
Procedures Governing the Day Care Pro- 
grams of the Federal Government: A 
Handbook for State and Local Agencies 
and Child Care Committees. The hand- 
book deals specifically with the resources 
available in Federal agencies and the 
ways in which States and local commu- 
nities can make use of them. 

These bulletins indicate that school 
people are taking a leading part in over- 
all community planning and in develop- 
ing school services insuring care and 
guidance of children of working mothers. 


Former Staff Member Passes 


Report has been received by the Office 
of Education of the recent death in San 
Antonio, Texas, of a former staff mem- 
ber, Annie Reynolds. 

Miss Reynolds came to the Office of 
Education in 1923 from the State De- 
partment of Education in Wisconsin and 
served 10 years, when illness forced her 
resignation. During these years she de- 
voted herself to stimulating improved 
instruction in elementary rural schools 
and to better school programs for excep- 
tional children, especially physically 
handicapped and non-English-speaking 
groups, 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 





» GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 





WITH THE HSVC 


NORTH PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 
North Plainfield, N. J., sends an im- 
pressive list of Victory Corps activities. 
Fields of Victory Corps service include 
Red Cross, knitting, Minute Men, Library 
Aid Club, aviation identification, mes- 
senger service, aid raid warden assist- 
ance, plane spotting, victory gardening, 
and care of children in a da, nursery. 
Members of the Land, Sea, and Air serv- 
ice divisions gather every week to dis- 
cuss qualifications, work, occupational 
opportunities, advancement, and other 
phases of their respective divisions, An 
active physical fitness program is under 
way. All students in the school see 
U. S. War Information films to keep 
abreast of the aims and progress of the 
war, 

7 * 

The Production Service Division of 
the ENSLEY HIGH (Birmingham, Ala.) 
Victory Corps sponsored Victory gardens 
as its major project this term. Students 
have cleared vacant lots, taken over 
backyards, and borrowed front lawns to 
plant gardens. Each one is partly or 
wholly responsible for a home garden. 
As preparation for the task, talks were 
given by expert gardeners, and pam- 
phlets on backyard gardens were studied. 

* » . 

Traffic signals at 500 street intersec- 
tions in Philadelphia are being checked 
by Victory Corps members to determine 
whether they be retained, converted to 
blinker signals, or removed. The stu- 
dents will turn their findings in to the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan War Trans- 
portation Committee. 

=. * © 

“We have enabled the Ration Board 
of Delaware County to keep up with its 
work by assuming several major jobs in- 
volving hundreds of hours of work,” 
writes Earl A. Johnson, principal of the 
BURRIS SCHOOL in Muncie, Ind. “We 
issued ‘A’ basic mileage ration books, fuel 
oil and kerosene certificates, food ration 
books, ‘IT’ gas ration books, indexed the 
flles, and did other tasks in connection 
with rationing. It has been a massive 
task and one which the school could not 
have done if it had not been reinforced 


by the enthusiasm generated by the Vic- 
tory Corps organization. 

“We have insisted,” he continues, “that 
membership in the special divisions carry 
with it immunization, dental and eye 
corrections, good citizenship, good nutri- 
tion, and general physical tone which 
would fit the member for any responsibil- 
ity he might be called on to carry out, 
even entrance into the armed forces.” 

. o — 

A squad to perform clerical chores in 
connection with the corps, an art squad 
to plan Victory Corps posters, a con- 
sumer information squad to compile per- 
tinent consumer facts, a pan-American 
unity squad to discuss problems of inter- 
American relationships, an entertain- 
ment squad, responsible for entertain- 
ment during air raid drills, and a finger- 
printing squad which plans to fingerprint 
all students in the school—all are sub- 
divisions of the Victory Corps at the 
JAMAICA VOCATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in Long Island, 
N. Y. 

. . * 

Victory Corps members at New York 
City’s CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF 
NEEDLE TRADES ply their needles for 
war relief. Over a thousand garments 
were made for the Red Cross, bundles for 
Blue Jackets, and other organizations. 
Students also made the Victory Corps in- 
signia, a large Victory Corps banner for 
the city Board of Education, and a large 
service flag for the school. 

+ . 7: 

Five hundred block captains in the 
MIDWOOD HIGH SCHOOL (New York 
City) Victory Corps are the keymen in 
campaigns. Under the direction of fac- 
ulty advisors they contact neighbors for 
support. . Block captains also work under 
the Youth Division of the Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office. 

+ * 7 

“Our Cincinnati Schools,” radio pro- 
gram sponsored by the Cincinnati Board 
of Education and heard over WSAI, fea- 
tured an interview with W. K. Streit, 
director of physical education in the Cin- 

cinnati Public Schools, on a recent broad- 
cast, Mr. Streit discussed and approved 





ICTORY CORPS 





SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings, hu- 
man interest stories, outlines, and 
school newspaper accounts to 
Information Director, High- 
School Victory Corps, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 











the program of physical fitness spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education for 
the High-School Victory Corps. 


* * - 


Suggestions for Certain Adaptations of 
the Minnesota Public-School Program to 
Meet War Needs, issued by H. E. Flynn, 
commissioner of education in that State, 
points the way to organization of Victory 
Corps units in all high schools. 


The Victory Corps in WESTFIELD 
HIGH SCHOOL (Westfield, N. J.) 
handled bond sales at the school for 1 
week and took in $24,694.65—an increase 
of $18,872.40 over the preceding average 


week’s sale. 
- — 7 


Social Agencies Join Forces 
With Victory Corps 


Social agencies in the borough of the 
Bronx in New York City have estab- 
lished a set of procedures to relate their 
programs to the High-School Victory 
Corps. After a joint meeting of high- 
school principals and the Group Work 
and Recreation Committee of the Bronx 
Council for Social Welfare, a subcommit- 
tee of representatives was formed which 
drew up the following procedures: 

1. That a high-school student be per- 
mitted to enroll in the Victory 
Corps if he submits a statement 
from an official of a certified 
community agency stating that 
he has agreed to give 20 hours 
per semester in service or train- 
ing in community activities. 

2. That the Community Service in- 
signia shall be awarded to a stu- 
dent upon the receipt of a state- 
ment from a designated agency 
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official that the student has sat- 
isfactorily completed the 20 
hours of service and/or training 
under qualified leadership. ° 
Activities approved for Victory Corps 
credit included: 

1. Manning a booth regularly to sell 
stamps and bonds. (Buying 
stamps and bonds and spending 
a few minutes each week selling 
them in a club meeting shall 
not be considered sufficient for 
credit.) 

2. Poster making for war service 
activities. 

8. Classes in home repairs and in 
wartime cookery, and conserva- 
tion clinics. 

4. Clerical work for social and war 
agencies. 

5. Assistance as dental and medical 
aides in clinics. 

6. Camping aides, including both 
training program and work ex- 
perience. 

7. Library aides. 

8. Salvage and book campaigns. 
(Credit should be given for ad- 
ministrative activities and for 
consistent collection. Sporadic 
effort involving little time and 
effort should not be recog- 
nized.) 

9. Swimming classes for beginners. 
(Credit is recommended espe- 
cially when the high school does 
not have pool available and stu- 
dent takes course on his own ac- 
cord.) 

10. USO Scrapbook. 

11, Fire prevention classes and activi- 
ties. 

12. Air raid precaution classes and ac- 
tivities. 

13. Child-care training course and 
child-care assistance. 

14. Dramatic program where the per- 
formance is tied up with the 
war effort, as for example, rais- 
ing money for ambulance. 

15. Radio training for broadcasting of 
subject matter which deals with 
the war effort. 

16. Training in Morse Code. 

17. Projects to make equipment used 
by the WAVES or other agencies. 

18. Switchboard training and switch- 
board operators. 

19. Service to Red Cross, disaster cen- 
ters, rest centers, etc. 

20. Courses in home nursing. 

21. Poster and literature distribution 
for war agencies, 





Outstanding Job in Austin 


While Army and Navy pilots and gun- 
ners knock enemy planes out of the sky, 
high-school boys and girls quietly build 
small scale model planes used to teach 
Army and Navy personnel to recognize 
enemy machines when they see thgm. 

AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL in El Paso, 
Tex., is reported to be doing an out- 
standing job in the Model Airplane Proj- 
ect. Over 200 students including 35 girls 
are enrolled in aircraft modelling classes 
under the supervision of C. J. W Smith. 

Five admiral aircraftsmen are in this 
group and each has built over 50 planes 
and possesses U. S. Navy certificates of- 
ficially certifying his rank. Forty or 
more model planes have been built by 
three vice admiral aircraftsmen. 

“Willingness to work after school or 
at odd moments on their planes, and 
their desire for accuracy and speed so 
they would be able to build a greater 
number of planes for the Army and 
Navy, made the achievement possible,” 
said Mr. Smith, who is head of the In- 
dustrial Arts Department. of the school, 
and director of its Model Airplane 
Project. 


Guidance Manual 
Published 


The Guidance Manual for the High- 
School Victory Corps, pamphlet No. 4 in 
the Victory Corps series, is now available. 

The Manual was prepared to assist 
school administrators, counselors and 
teachers in carrying out the guidance 
functions essential to the organization 
of the High-School Victory Corps in all 
types of schools. In schools which have 
not organized Victory Corps units, the 
program suggested in the Manual will 
help counselors guide students into prep- 
aration for critical wartime occupations 
and preinduction training for which their 
education and aptitudes fit them. 

Prepared by a committee of guidance 
specialists under the supervision of 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, the Manual explains 
how to make a pupil inventory; how to 
secure and use information about critical 
wartime services and occupations; what 
the wartime counselor should do; and 
how to organize and administer a Vic- 
tory Corps guidance program. 

Free copies of the Manual have been 
sent to principals of all senior and 
junior-senior high schools and to super- 
intendents of schools and other educa- 
tional leaders. The Manual may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. 


**Experience Summary” 


Cards to be Issued 


Every student graduating from or leay- 
ing high school may soon have a detailed 
“vest pocket” record of his educational 
and work experience, which will help him 
find the job in industry, business, or the 
armed forces most suited to his ability 
and training. Five million copies are 
now being printed for distribution to all 
high schools of the Nation. 

The Educational Experience Summary 
Record was developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education in cooperation with the 
War Department, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and other Government agencies 
to meet many needs. It records such in- 
formation as a student’s academic stand- 
ing and achievement, vocational and 
preinduction preparation, wage earning 
experience, aptitudes, significant hobbies, 
and social security number. Space has 
been provided for entering results of 
various tests. 

By presenting the card when applying 
for a job in civilian or war industry, the 
boy or girl will be able to give his inter- 
viewer an authentic digest of his or her 
background. Boys will also present the 
card upon induction into the Army which 
plans to use the record as an additional 
screen in the classification of high-school 
selectees. 

High schools throughout the country 
will receive supplies.of the card and a 
pamphlet giving instructions about its 
preparation and use. The card will be 
filled out in the schools and will be given 
to students upon graduation or when 
they leave school. 


Victory Corps in Action 


Reports of Victory Corps programs 
interesting in content and high in 
achievement have come to the U. S. Office 
of Education. Quotations from two show 
representative activities in corps units. 


John Bartram High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In accordance with the aims of the 
Victory Corps, the Bartram.unit has 
striven with considerable success to im- 
prove scholastic standing and to encour- 
age pupil participation in worth-while 
war activities after school. Sixty corps 
members work in hospitals; others work 
in ration boards, War Chest agencies, and 
in Civilian Defense offices. Those who 
work in hospitals are not only helping to 
relieve the shortage of hospital attend- 
ants, but are benefiting themselves by 
attending the hospital training classes 
for volunteer workers. Many pupils, 
members of our production division, are 
working full 8-hour shifts in war plants. 
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Bond and stamp purchases are scheduled 
three times daily, 

Our salvage campaigns continue to 
be very successful. 

Bartram and other high schools will 
send leading pupils to Philadelphia Farm 
Training schools, Those qualifying will 
form the corps of leaders to help train 
4,500 pupil farm workers. These farm 
units are the Victory Corps’ answer to 
a critical farm labor shortage. 

The John Bartram High-School Vic- 
tory Corps has two well-organized cam- 


paigns under way, first, the “Cleaner - 


Philadelphia Streets campaign” and sec- 
ond, the “Federal Metal Survey.” In con- 
nection with the drive for cleaner streets, 
the students were given instruction 
sheets containing full information and 
illustrations for correct preparation of 
rubbish for disposal. Pupils were also 
given six coupons, one for each week dur- 
ing the campaign. On these sheets the 
name and side of the street on which 
litter is found will be inserted. The Bar- 
tram Victory Corps has enlisted the aid 
of all Air Raid Wardens in this district in 
the campaign. 

In making the “Metal Survey,” stu- 
dents are to report the location and di- 
mensions of any iron, brass, copper, or 
metal that is not a protection against 
bodily injury, excluding trolley tracks, 
lamp posts in use, and cellar window 
grates or fences used as an actual pro- 
tection. This survey is to be made by 
each member in his own air-raid post. 

Members of the Victory Corps unit 
have participated in radid programs 
outlining plans for Philadelphia’s Navy 
Day Parade from station WCAU and in 
“High-School Time,” a regular Saturday 
feature from station KYW. 

The Victory Corps sponsors several 
after-school clubs for both boys and girls, 
such as the photography, auto mechanics, 
model airplane, drafting, inter-American 
relations, pan-American, camouflage, 
and first-aid clubs, stretcher bearers 
corps, aid-raid messengers class, ushers 
corps, Bartram service club, and physi- 
cal fitness programs. There has devel- 
oped a close coordination between the 
guidance counselors and the Victory 
Corps, both working with War Chest 
community services and Philadelphia 
employers to place volunteer workers 
where they can do the most good, and 
to place girls and boys of the drafting 
club in desirable well-paid positions in 
war plants. 

Our weekly column, “Bartram Victory 
Corps in Action,” in the community news- 
paper keeps our neighbors informed of 
Victory Corps projects and has built up 





community interest to support our prin- 
cipal in his effort to set up a community 
scholarship. 


Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass. 

Mount Hermon is primarily a college 
preparatory school. Over 60 percent of 
our boys take 4 years of mathematics— 
all have 3 years. About 55 percent of 
our seniors and a similar percentage of 
juniors are taking physics and chem- 
istry. Thus in many ways we have 
been preparing our boys in those very 
subjects which the country is calling on 
educators to develop and expand. Ours 
has been a modification of content and 
change in emphasis. 

Mount Hermon has had for about 7 
years a series of interest groups, the pri- 
mary function of which has been to en- 
able boys with like interests and hobbies 
to get together and further and develop 
these interests. They have been quite 
informal and flexible, responding to the 
needs and wishes of the students. On 
this framework, and with the experience 
gained with these, we were able to in- 
troduce our Victory Corps. We have re- 
organized and added to these groups; 
their work has become much more sys- 
tematic and intensive, but we were 
“ready to go” with the aid of this set- 
up in a short time 

Each group meets the equivalent of 2 
hours a week, usually in the evenings, 
and in many of the groups we are using 
the Army preinduction syllabus as well as 
time will permit. We have now organ- 
ized and are operating the following 
groups: Senior and junior first aid, navi- 
gation, gas engines, general shop, model 
airplanes, photography, chemical war- 
fare, map making, map reading, mechan- 
ical drawing, seminar on _ post-war 
problems, agriculture, recreational lead- 
ership, communications, forestry, mete- 
orology, and airraid wardens. A Victory 
Corps Council consisting of the student 
leaders of each group has been chosen to 
direct and coordinate the work of the 
groups. The council also has the re- 
sponsibility for preparing a series of 
special assemblies on the subject “Our 
Allies”—a series of dramatizations and 
discussions by which we hope to bring a 
better understanding of and sympathy 
with the people with whom we are allied. 

The Mount Hermon Victory Corps was 
introduced to the student body by a spe- 
cial assembly on December 7, 1942, the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor. A dra- 
matic presentation of our part in the 
struggle and its meaning preceded the 
general announcement of the program. 
While the program from the first has 

































































































been entirely optional, and no attempt 
has been made to require students to 
join, over 300 of our 500 students are now 
actively engaged in the work of the corps 
and many of these are in two or more of 
the groups. 

Our earliest organization, begun before 
the Victory Corps was organized, was a 
pre-flight group. In order to fit this into 
the whole school program, the boys vol- 
untarily gave up their only free after- 
noon of the week to study this work, 
The material of this course has been di- 
vided among our science and math in- 
structors, each taking one of the units 
on meteorology, navigation, aerodynam- 
ics, gas engines, and communications. 

The gas-engine group spent the first 
part of the year clearing up a room and 
refinishing it for the installation of their 
engines. They now have purchased from 
junk dealers Ford, Chevrolet, and Ply- 
mouth motors, which they are com- 
pletely rebuilding, in addition to having 
two Ford V-8 engines, one a cutaway 
model, and the other a new engine on 
which they run brake horsepower, and 
other tests. 

The navigation group has been study- 
ing both sea and air navigation. Some 
of our boys owned a number of charts, 
both nautical and air, and with these 
we have plotted courses, studied the sym- 
bols, and compared the various projec- 
tions. The solution of the wind triangle, 
together with problems of radius of ac- 
tion and interception are to be taken up, 
and an introduction made to the use of 
the sextant and celestial navigation. 

The photography group has been fol- 
lowing the Army Manual on photog- 
raphy; some of the group have been 
experimenting with simple three-dimen- 
sional photography. We had one of our 
faculty who has had experience with 
optics and lenses explain the funda- 
mentals of light and lenses and the 
problems connected with these to the 
boys. The boys have a completely 
equipped darkroom, together with an 
enlarger so that they have practical 
experience with this phase of the work. 

The communications group is follow- 
ing the basic course as outlined in the 
Army Manual, and in addition the school 
has rented complete equipment for in- 
struction in the Morse Code. Twoof the 
boys in the group, who have had experi- 
ence sending the code, are in charge of 
instructing the other members. 

The model airplane group is making 
scale models for the Army and Navy, as 
outlined and requested by these services. 

The recreational leadership group has 
in mind the training of future leaders of 
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camps and playgrounds, some of whom 
will, it is hoped, take work in this area 
this summer, and thus be directly aiding 
with the problem of young people’s ac- 
tivities when many camps and play- 
grounds will be seriously undermanned. 


Victory Garden Lesson 
Plans 


The Victory Garden is the subject of a 
recent pamphlet published by the Mary- 
land State Department of Education as 
part of it: Victory Corps series. Seven 
lesson plans, each dealing with one phase 
of victory gardening, appear in the cir- 
cular. Each plan contains a statement 
of teaching objectives, a list of the basic 
problems to be considered, interesting 
suggestions for exercises and activities, 
and references to readily available 
sources of information. Topics include 
selection of the garden plot, planning the 
garden, soil fertility, insects and dis- 
eases, cultural practices, saving seeds, 
and storage of vegetables. 

E. Clarke Fontaine, Maryland State 
supervisor of high schools, was in charge 
of publishing the document, ideas for 
which were developed “on the job” by 
the joint efforts of a teacher of agricul- 
ture and a teacher of science. 

Victory Corps directors and other 
teachers involved in the corps program 
will find the pamphlet valuable in giving 
instruction in the field of school-directed 
gardening. 


Facts for Victory Farm 
Volunteers 


Formation and work of the Victory 
Farm Volunteers received Nation-wide 
attention on a program broadcast over 
the Columbia Network. Top ranking 
Government officials, M. L. Wilson, Di- 
rector of the Extension Service in the 
Food Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor were present to discuss the plan. 

A joint interview with the three 
brought out the following points: 

Any boy or girl, 14 years old or over, 
can be a Victory Farm Volunteer. About 
a half million young people will be needed 
to help raise and harvest crops and take 
care of livestock this summer, even after 
all the adult labor available is used, 
Some will do general farm work and live 
right with a farm family. They’ll start 
by doing the simplest jobs, like weeding 
onions, pitching hay, and feeding chick- 
ens, and then will gradually work into 


other jobs that require more training. 
Others will live either at home or in 
special camps set up and managed for 
them. Most of those who do general 
farm work will keep the same job all 
summer, while those who do special jobs 
may work at one place only until the 
particular job is finished. 

Teen-age youngsters are capable of 
doing many farm jobs, particularly at 
harvest time, but they need leadership 
and direction in order to work well. They 
need protection from overwork and strain 
and accidents. While the older boys and 
girls can live on the farms, youngsters 
under 16 should be used where they can 
live at home or in a well-supervised work 
camp. 

Wages will always be arranged di- 
rectly with the farmer. He’ll pay the 
usual wage for the kind and amount of 
work done. Volunteers who live on the 
farm where they work usually will not 
have to worry about living expenses. 
They will work for a stated amount of 
money and have their room and board 
free. Those who live at home may have 
to pay for transportation to the farm. 
And those who live in camps will share 
the cost of the camp expenses equally 
with all who stay there. 

Victory Farm Volunteers will not have 
uniforms. They will wear traditional 
farmers’ work clothes, 

Victory Farm Volunteers must register 
for work on farms through their schools. 
That is, they should indicate their in- 
terest and desire to become a volunteer. 
From those who want to work during the 
summer, the number needed will be se- 
lected according to their fitness for the 
jobs. 

Many youngsters aren’t physically able 
to stand the heavy work on a farm. 
There may be many schools where the 
number of volunteers far exceeds the 
number needed. Some, naturally, will 

ecither have to take jobs in distant com- 
munities, or not work on a farm. 

After students have been selected to 
work on farms, nearly all schools will 
set up some special background training 
classes for the volunteers. These may 
be demonstrations and discussions of the 
common jobs around the farm, and of 
the best and safest ways to work. There 
will be physical training classes sched- 
uled to help get the youngsters in shape 
for the hard work ahead. In many 
schools, actual trips will be made to 
farms to acquaint the volunteers with 
tools, equipment, animals, and farm 
jobs. 

Where there are vocational agricul- 
ture departments in the schools, the Fu- 


ture Farmer and New Farmer chapters 
will take a hand in assisting Victory 
Farm Volunteers, Farm people them- 
selves may be asked to take time off to 
talk to classes and give them some point- 
ers on how jobs around the farm can be 
done most easily and efficiently. Boys 
and girls who take regular farm jobs for 
all summer can learn a lot of things be- 
forehand. But many of the specialized 
jobs, like picking apples or potatoes, can 
best be learned right on the job. 
Schools will be working closely with 
local county extension agents to make 
sure that there is a job for every volun- 
teer and a volunteer for every job. 
There will be hard work to do—hard 
physical work. Muscles will ache for 
the first few days. And if boys and girls 
are away from home, they may be lone- 
some. But it will be a new experience 
for them. They will meet some of tne 
nicest people in the world on the farms 
of our country. They will get lots of 
sunshine and fresh air. And, most of all, 
they will be doing a mighty important 
job toward winning the war. 


Victory Farm Volunteers 
and War Savings 


Victory Farm Volunteers will contrib- 
tte to the solution of three major war- 
time problems—manpower, materials, 
and money. 


(1) By replacing workers now in the 
armed services, boys and girls 
will add new man-hours for 
productive labor. 

(2) By working on the farm, they will 
increase the food production. 

(3) By converting war earnings to 
war savings, they will help to 
prevent inflation and will pro- 
vide for their future education 
and security. 


Training of Victory Farm Volunteers 
should include an educational program 
which will explain the significance and 
inter-relation of these three problems. 

The first two—manpower and mate- 
rials—are the obvious concern of the 
farm laborer. To make his effort count 
as manpower he must have skill train- 
ing and must make the proper adjust- 
ment to farm life. Both will contribute 
to his care of farm equipment and the 
production of materials—in this case, 
food. The training program outlined 
in the March 1 issue of EDUCATION FOR 
Victory included a detailed plan for 
training Victory Farm Volunteers to 
meet the problems of manpower and 
materials, 
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If a Victory Farm Volunteer is to make 
his full contribution to the war effort, he 
will not only provide manpower and 
produce materials, but he will handle 
his money for his own welfare and for 
that of his nation. In brief, he will save 
to the limit of his ability. Voluntary 
saving requires education, especially for 
the young worker who is feeling the pow- 
er of his first pay envelope. For his own 
sake he should be prepared to save con- 
sistently and spend cautiously. 


3-Point Savings Education 
Program 


An effective educational program for 
savings should answer three questions: 
(1) Why save? (2) How can I save? 
(3) How shall I invest my savings? All 
are practical questions which can be 
worked out in terms of the expected wage 
of the worker, his own budget, his plans 
for the future, and the pertinent details 
of war savings investments. 

Why Save? To help pay for the war 
now, to help prevent further increases 
in prices, to provide for the future. The 
last is the most personal. The future 
financial needs of an individual may in- 
clude further education or training, 
travel, establishment in business, spe- 
cific purchases from post-war consumer 
goods. A boy who sees what he is saving 
for, in terms of his own ambitions, will 
save eagerly. 

How Can I Save? Thrift is the result 
of training, not of chance. Careful plan- 
ning or budgeting will guide the young 
worker in the allotments for food, shelter, 
clothing, savings, etc. In the case of 
farm workers, maintenance is often a 
part of the “wage.” For some, food and 
shelter will be provided by parents. Such 
workers can allot a larger proportion of 
their cash earnings to savings than the 
one who must pay for each item. In 
any case, a young boy or girl, without 
the obligations and dependents of an 
adult, can and should save more than 
the adult average of 10 percent. Many 
cases have been shown of savings of 50 
percent and up. 

Planning for savings and then keeping 
to the plan might be considered the rules 
for saving. 

How Shall I Invest My Savings? Care- 
ful study of interest-bearing securities 
shows War Savings Bonds are safe, prof- 
itable, and easy to secure. Farm workers 
may buy regularly through rural mail 
carriers who are bonded to sell stamps, 
take war bond applications, and deliver 
securities to the individual. Post offices, 
banks, and stores also sell war savings 
Securities, 


_ exhibits. 


Pamphlets and bulletins explaining 
such a savings program may be obtained 
from the Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching Savings 


Advisers of Victory Farm Volunteers 
may wish to enlist the support of other 
faculty members in the savings educa- 
tion program. Classrooni study and 
group discussions of problems of budget- 
ing and saving, of inflation and invest- 
ment, and the individual’s part in these 
will be the most effective means of assur- 
ing real understanding. 

The whole outlook of a young summer 
worker may be colored by his attitude 
toward savings. When he has a goal 
for saving, he will look at his job with 
a long-range view. When he recognizes 
that his patriotic contribution involves 
the saving of money as well as the pro- 
duction of food, he will have a broad 
understanding of his own responsibility 
as a citizen in the present war as well 
as in the future peace. 


School Libraries 
Aid Victory Corps 


A study of wartime changes in school 
library services was recently completed 
for the American Library Association by 
Helen L. Butler. More than 225 school 
libraries in 27 States replied to corre- 
spondence inquiry. These data were 
supplemented by field visits in five States 
and conferences with State and city 
school library supervisors. 

Among the most important findings 
was the discovery that the High-School 
Victory Corps or its local adaptation is 
a significant factor in determining the 
nature of school library adjustments to 
wartime services. In some instances the 
library has been.active in initiating the 
Victory Corps program. One _ small 
school writes that establishment of the 
corps in that school resulted from library 
study of the Victory Corps program and 
publicizing of its possibilities to students 
and teachers through bulletin boards and 
Magazines and bulletins de- 
scribing the program and activities of 
the corps are featured in many school 
libraries, and in some the registration 
and records of the corps membership are 
centered. 


Current Information 


Wherever it has been set up, the Vic- 
tory Corps program has meant new 
courses or new emphasis in existing 
courses. It has meant demand for cur- 
rent information, for information on 
some subjects new to secondary schools. 
In consequence, school libraries through- 





out the country have been beset with re- 
quests for materials to meet these needs, 
and for the most part have responded 
with promptness and the imagination 
essential to a new task. Surprisingly, 
some schools have expected libraries to 
discover and obtain these teaching aids 
on reduced budget and with smaller 
staff. Other schools are more realistic 
and recognize that if it is important to 
inform and train young people, means 
for obtaining the materials and making 
them available must be supplied. In 
these schools increased funds have been 
provided. 

Both small and large school libraries 
report that they are helping in the Vic- 
tory Corps guidance program by pro- 
viding scores of recent pamphlets, bul- 
letins, and books on training for various 
types of work in the military services, 
for agriculture, and for industry. As 
one school states in a notice to students, 
“Materials are now available in the li- 
brary for your guidance.” The teachers 
and the librarian, it was promised, will 
“help you discover the opportunities in 
the armed services; what preparation is 
necessary for them and where they may 
lead in civilian life.” 

Libraries from all parts of the country 
report the development of war informa- 
tion centers, often on an extensive scale. 
These include the materials—pamphlets, 
magazines, maps, films (or information 
about films), and books—which serve 
as background and interpretation for 
intelligent wartime citizenship. Empha- 
sis is on aviation, the United Nations, the 
enemy countries, war and post-war aims 
and issues, home front information for 
consumers, civilian defense voiunteers. 
Exhibits and school papers call the ma- 
terials to the attention of students. 
Widespread increase in nonfiction read- 
ing demonstrates the strong interest in 
war-related subjects. Bibliographies 
and bulletins aid teachers with emphasis 
on new content in Victory Corps courses 
and keep them in touch with new mate- 

rials. Some school libraries report tha‘ 
the war information centers serve the 
community where there is no public li- 
brary or where wartime transportation 
makes the latter inaccessible. 

The Victory Corps physical fitness pro- 
gram has required new publications on 
physical education, and these are sup- 
plemented by materials on nutrition and 
on physical and mental health. 

Pre-flight aviation courses and the em- 
phasis on education for an air age have 
caused libraries to obtain quantities of 
aviation material. Reports indicate that 
its selection is a major problem. Notes 
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Victory Corps Publications 


Since last fall when the Victory Corps program began, several pamphlets related 


to corps activities have been issued. 


Of the following list some publications were 


issued especially for the corps; others deal with information related to the scope 


of Victory Corps training and activities. 
Title of Publication 


High School Victory Corps (Pamphlet 
No. 1) Manual of Organization. 

Physical Fitness through Physical Ed- 
ucation for the Victory Corps 
(Pamphlet No. 2). 

Guidance Manual for the High-School 
Victory Corps (Pamphlet No. 4). 
Victory Corps Aeronautics Aptitude 
Test. Directions and answer sheet. 
Samples and prices available to 
those qualified to give test. Re- 

quest on official stationery. 

Military Drill. This Victory Corps 
pamphlet previously announced, 
was not published. You are re- 
ferred to the War Department pub- 
lication Infantry Drill Regulations 
(Field Manual 22-5). 

Our Armed Forces—Profusely illus- 
trated, description of all branches 
of the armed forces. Designed for 
student orientation. 


Handbook on Education and the War 
(Based on proceedings of the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and 
the War). 

26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. (Chart). 

Jobs in Naval Aviation. (Chart). 


Obtainable from 


Superintendent of Documents, 15 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 

Superintendent of Documents, 25 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 


Price 


Superintendent of Documents, 20 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Superintendent of Documents, 30 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Infantry Journal, 1115 17th 35 cents. 
St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


25 cents 
in lots 
of 4 or 
more. 
Remit 

ith or- 


er. 
Superintendent of Documents, 55 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 


Superintendent of Documents, 10 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education, Wash- Free. 
ington, D.C. 


In seeking material for help in Victory Corps planning, directors should not 
overlook EpucaTION FoR Victory, Official biweekly journal of the U. S. Office of 
Education, which carries Victory Corps information in each issue. 





of new publications in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory are helpful, but small school 
libraries stress their need for more selec- 
tive lists. 

Expanded courses in science and 
mathematics have necessitated current 
materials for present applications. One 
eastern school library reports providing 
special classroom collections in these 
subjects to meet the present need ade- 
quately. 

Pre-induction courses, war production 
training, and wartime agriculture have 
acquired up-to-date manuals, trade cat- 
alogs, and bulletins, some of which have 
not previously been handled by libraries. 
Classroom collections for these courses 
are growing through the joint efforts, of 
teacher and librarian. 


Leadership of Librarian 

Work with the Community Service 
Division of the corps has included pro- 
vision of materials on all the home front 
services. It has also meant leadership 
of the librarian in training Victory 
Corps members to serve as volunteer li- 
brary aids in both school and public li- 
braries. Some have been trained to 
serve as pages and clerical aides in public 
libraries. Others have been trained in 
simple storytelling and use of books with 


young children in order to help with the 
care of small groups. Corps members 
under the librarian’s supervision have 
taken major responsibility for collecting 
books for the Victory Book Campaign 
and have cooperated in other school and 
community war drives. 

Bibliographies of inexpensive mate- 
rials, manuals on organization of pam- 
phlets, and lists of library activities for 
Community Service divisions prepared 
by State school library activities for 
Georgia, Louisiana, and New York, for 
example—are important factors in the 
stimulation of active and constructive 
school library participation in the Vic- 
tory Corps program. State leadership 
has also aided libraries to adjust their 
peacetime patterns to meet the current 
needs of young people and their teachers. 

From the study it is clear that the ef- 
fectiveness of library aid to the Victory 
Corps depends on its closeness to the 
school program, flexibility of pattern 
and services, and funds to meet expected 
and unexpected needs. 


Administrator McNutt on 
Wartime Educat on 


Praise for work done by teachers and 
schools toward preparation of high- 





school students for the war effort was 
given by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, in a 
radio address on March 25: 

“One cannot speak of America’s prog- 
ress toward its production goals without 
paying tribute to teachers and school 
administrators throughout the land,” he 
said. 

“As you know, wartime America has 
gone back to school. 

“Our country, on December 7, 1941, 
was fortunate indeed to have at its dis- 
posal for the conduct of the war the 
greatest system of public and private 
schools on earth. 


Our Vast School System 


“Think of this vast school system of 
ours. See before you the billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of buildings and equipment, 
See its well over a million teachers and 
instructors. : 

“There is a reservoir of technical and 
scientific personnel and knowledge un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 

“Never before in the history of world 
conflicts have the universities, the tech- 
nical schools, the public vocational 
schools, technical schools, public and 
private, been so important to the im- 
mediate task of winning a war. 

“To properly understand the contribu- 
tion of the schools to the War Program 
let us glance quickly at our manpower 
situation. 


“To get men at a time of great ex- 
pansion of the armed forces, the War 
Manpower Commission had exerted its 
powers to the utmost. To train them for 
war industries the Commission had en- 
listed the vast resources of the entire 
school system and had coordinated and 
accelerated the work of all civilian train- 
ing agencies. ; 

“I am proud that, despite manpower 
problems of their own, the schools are 
shouldering all burdens offered them. 
With a great and growing shortage of 
teachers, and unprecedented loads, they 
do not complain. Indeed, the only com- 
plaints coming to Washington from the 
schools is that they are not being given 
enough to do. They are turning them 
out so fast that—with the withdrawals 
necessary for work and battle—many 
facilities can shoulder a greater load. 


At Full Throttle 


“I want to say to all school adminis- 
trators and to all school people that I 
am doing all that I can to give you more 
work, to make even greater use of your 
facilities, to keep the educational ma- 
chinery functioning at full throttle. 

“The total contribution of the high 
schools and colleges is by no means 
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measured by activities they have added 
to train people beyond the high-school 
and college age. Increased teaching of 
mathematics, the sciences, English, geog- 
raphy, and physical fitness in the high 
schools is providing qualified manpower 
for a technical war. The colleges and 
universities taking these trained young 
people are helping to turn them into the 
best educated officers and soldiers and 
technically trained men for war indus- 
tries that the world has ever seen. 

“Legislation is now pending to make 
available Federal Grants in Aid to the 
States to assist in adjusting and organiz- 
ing high-school curricula; in the medical 
examination of students; and in the im- 
provement of teachers of physical edu- 
cation, pre-flight aeronautics, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. In view 
of the lowered age of induction and the 
need for the training of young men in 
the high school along lines appropriate 
for military service, I hope and expect 
that the Congress will act to provide 
funds for the necessary emphasis in 
training boys of high-school age which 
the High School Victory Corps is de- 
signed to bring about.” 


Communication Arts in the 
Victory Corps 


Under the banner of “communication 
arts” teachers and supervisors of all the 
arts are joining forces. On April 2-3 
nine organizations listed below sent to 
the U. S. Office of Education representa- 
tives appointed to help prepare a manu- 
script on The Communication Arts in 
the Victory Corps. 

Supt. Fred C. Bair of Bronxville, N. Y., 
presided at the conference which carried 
forward plans for early completion of 
the new manual. Organization repre- 
sentatives who attended were: 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish—Max J. Herzberg; Lennox Gray, 
assisting, 

American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism—Douglas W. Miller. 

Department of Art Education, NEA— 
Edith Mitchell, 

Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Lilla Belle Pitts; Vanett Lawler, 
assisting. 

Department of Visual 
NEA—E, Winifred Crawford. 

Association for Education by Radio— 
Major Harold Kent. 

National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation—F. J. Hartman, 

National Association of Teachers of 
Speech—Hayes Yeager; Magdalene 
Kramer, assisting. 

American Education Theater Associa- 
tion—Kenneth Rowe. 
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air raid warden? 


etc? 


etc? 


Through Red C 





V HOME SELF-CHECK LIST 


0 1. Are you following the advice and suggestions of your 
(1) 2. Are you conserving food, clothing, transportation, 


C) 3. Are you keeping physically fit and healthy? 


(0 4. Are you bringing in the scrap, rubber, fats, tin cans, 


O 5. Do you avoid spreading rumors? 


0 6 Are you buying war bonds and stamps regularly? 


C1 7. Are you helping to meet war labor needs? In in- 
dustries? On farms? In stores and offices? 


(| & Are you giving maximum volunteer service? 

ross, American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Office of Civilian Defense, etc? 

C) 9. Are you giving b!ood to the Red Cross? 

C10. Are you studying first-aid and safety principles? 

(J) 11. Are you growing a Victory Garden? ; 

C 12. Are you studying, reading, and listening in order 


to understand world-wide war developments and 
problems of winning a lasting peace? 


THIS ISA 











@ Schools may wish to publish the above Self-check list in the school newspaper, or as a mimeographed 


form, so that students may have copies to take home. 


William D. Boutwell, Director, Infor- 
mation and Radio Services, U. S. Office 
of Education, is assisting Superintendent 
Bair with this project. 

On Saturday morning the conference 
divided into seven group meetings in or- 
der to give representatives an opportu- 
nity to discuss their respective chapters 
with Federal agency officials concerned. 

Necessity and logic are bringing school 
art subject fields together. War pres- 
sures supply the necessity; the simple 
facts that dramatics calls upon all the 
other arts, that journalism cannot thrive 
in isolation, and so on for the other arts, 
supply the logic. Catalytic agent for 
fusion of the arts is the Victory Corps 
program. 


“It’s Up to You” 


It’s up to you if you want to use the 
new “living newspaper” script on the 
food situation called, “It’s Up to You.” 
Received with acclaim at its initial pro- 
duction in New York on March 31 this 
new play educates its audiences on food 
facts. It employs the documentary 
technique of short spot scenes, space 
staging, blackouts, loudspeaker voices, 
film sequences, and projected scenery. 
Two versions will be available: one, a 
regular 142-hour show in six scenes; the 
other a 25-minute tabloid. School and 
community groups may present “It’s Up 
to You” in local auditoriums or in avail- 
able motion-picture houses. Requests 
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for scripts or more information should 
be addressed to Alan Schneider, Educa- 
tional Services Division, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D.C. 


Lenoir’s (N. C.) War Music 
Program 

“The war situation is giving each of 
us an enlarged and more favorable op- 
portunity to render a public service and 
receive public recognition than we have 
had before,” writes James C. Harper, 
director of bands in the Public Schools, 
Lenoir,N.C. “Hardly a day passes when 
our own high-school music department 
is not called on for something of the kind. 
One day we play for the departure of a 
group of local draftees. Another day we 
are asked for a bugler to blow ‘taps’ at 
the funeral of a Lenoir boy who has died 
in the service. 

“Another day the local movie theater 
puts on some drive and wishes drummers 
and trumpeters to give a fanfare for the 
opening of their drive, and usually a 
larger group to play on their stage for 
the final night of the drive. The largest 
movie house in Lenoir has built a special 
collapsible stage as a supplement to its 
regular stage. They are using our band 
so often they have found it necessary to 
have a stage large enough to seat our 
large band organization. This gives 
some idea of the lift we are giving to that 
one organization. 

“Of course we are marching and lead- 
ing parades for every drive and war 
effort in the city and that means march- 
ing nearly every week for somebody or 
other. This week our own high school 
is putting on its own private bond and 
stamp sale drive and our musical groups 
are busy with that too, just as they were 
when our school had its drive for metal 
scrap. 

“The same thing is going on all over 
this territory and local communities are 
realizing, ag never before, the value of 
their school music set-ups and the prac- 
tical angle of what music can do for a 
community. It is both a weapon for the 
war and an insurance for the future of 
music.” 


Arts in the War 

“On the Holmes Front,” a movie now 
being filmed at Holmes High School in 
Covington, Ky., will show the integration 
of class and extracurricular activities 
at the high school. The Victory Corps 
in the school, organized early last October, 
sponsors military drill for boys and girls, 
Red Cross services, collection of athletic 
equipment for War Prisoners Aid, scrap 
metal collections, silk and nylon hose 
collections, stamp and bond sales, and 
the Victory Book Drive. 
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SERVICE DIVISION 


The Army’s Youngest Ground Arm— 
The Armored Force | 


The boy who finds himself in the 
Army’s Armored Force will learn to use 
skills which will be valuable to him after 
the war in a number of trades. This 
story about the Armored Force School 
is one of a series written about the Army’s 
Ground Forces and Services of Supply. 

We “educators” of the Army feel that 
we have much in common with the civil- 
ian schoolmen of America. 

We supplement each other in our great 
united drive for victory. In educating 
the soldier how best to defeat our ene- 
mies we are continuing the excellent 
ground work laid before the man’s entry 
into military service. 

To many civilians, the Army is a place 
where their sons, husbands, fathers, 
brothers, or sweethearts learn to fire a 
rifle and go on K. P. We of the service 
know that there is far more to our great 
new Army than that. 

Nowadays, one of the most important 
things a soldier does is go to school. He 
goes to school to learn how best to do 
the job he has been assigned in the vital 
task of bringing victory to America; to 
achieve this goal he must be better 
trained and more fit than his Axis foes. 

Just now, our educational program by 
necessity is more hurried than in peace- 
time years, but we try to keep it as 
exacting as in the years before. 

We of the Armored Force School know 
that you civilian educators are back of 
us in our task of molding the skilled 
specialists of mechanized war, the men 
who will stabilize the years of peace 
ahead. 

We want you of civilian education to 
know that we appreciate the special 
training programs many of you have 
inaugurated. Where you leave off, we 
shall take over, to train the battle teams 
of victory.—Brig. Gen. STerHen G. 
Henry, Commandant, the Armored Force 
School, Fort Knoz, Ky. 


xr 
“Only a Short Trip”’ 


Near where lies the precious gold of 
Fort Knox, Ky., nuggets of technical 
knowledge scarcely less valuable are be- 
ing given annually to several times more 


thousands of young Americans than in 
any civilian university. 

So gargantuan is the mammoth Ar- 
mored Force School that its Comman- 
dant, Brig. Gen. Stephen G. Henry, con- 
siders that a visitor who has toured its 
endless halls of learning in 3 hours has 
taken only a “short trip.” 

General Henry and his Assistant Com- 
mandant, Col. Robert G. Howie, believe 
that although the school’s human pro- 
duction is stepped up primarily to meet 
the needs of war, that there is more than 
a fleeting impermanence to the Armored 
Force School. In the days of peace 
ahead, they point out, the farmer who 
has learned to become a tank mechanic 
for a new armored division may find a 
niche as an airplane repairman—the en- 
gines are that similar, Or a former shoe 
clerk turned clerical specialist may find 
two jobs he can do after the war instead 
of one. 

Only a patch of scrub-growth and 
blackberry bushes grew on the drab clay 
upland where this gigantic educational 
enterprise was launched August 7, 1940. 
Today, in more than 500 buildings on a 
carefully groomed landscape more than 
2,000 officer and enlisted instructors use 
$20,000,000 worth of equipment to teach 
Johnny how to fix tanks, half-tracks, 
peeps, jeeps, and motorcycles, take and 
send code in a rumbling tank, become an 
instructor in the deadly weapons of the 
Armored Force, or pound a typewriter to 
keep essential paperwork in double 
time. 

The Armored Force itself is youngest 
of the Army’s arms and hardest hitting 
of its ground thunderbolts. In effect 
successor to the one-time Tank Corps 
and the later Mechanized Cavalry, it 
embraces numerous armored divisions 
and still more separate tank battalions. 
These units are disposed both overseas 
and at domestic posts. 

In the Armored Force, eight arms and 
services are welded into a highly mech- 
anized, armored, self-sufficient organi- 
zation, These include armored infantry 
regiments, armored field artillery bat- 
talions, and engineer, reconnaissance, 
medical, quartermaster, signal corps, 
and ordnance units, 
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Nine Academic Departments 


In the Armored Force School, nine 
academic departments comprise the in- 
structional group. These include the 
tank, gunnery, wheeled vehicle, motor- 
cycle, tactics, communication, clerical 
and teacher-training departments, and 
the Officer Candidate School. 

Courses vary in length from 1 month 
to create a gunnery instructor to 14 
weeks. to turn out a skilled communica- 
tion officer. Utilizing all precious war- 
time minutes possible, the Armored 
Force School operates two daily shifts 
in most departments, 6 days weekly. 
Soldier students on the first trick are up 
long before daybreak and march into 
their class shops at 6 a.m. Atl p.m. 
they complete their instructional hours 
and second-shift students follow in be- 
hind, finishing their day at 8 p. m. 

Hand-picked officer candidates are 
converted from enlisted men into second 
lieutenants in a gruelling 13-week course 
of which General Henry says, “We try 
to make it tougher than West Point.” 

General Henry contends that an en- 
larged diagram of a carburetor teaches 
aman more than waving parts before his 
face or sketching them on a blackboard. 
For this reason, his specialists have put 
together what is thought to be the larg- 
est, most effective collection of visual 
aids in existence, 

Industrial Education Leaders 

The school’s teacher-training depart- 
ment represents a skillful Army appli- 
To 
survey the need for a departmént, Gen- 
eral Henry called upon Verne C. Fryk- 
lund, associate professor of industrial 
education in the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Fryklund a short while later 
was commissioned a lieutenant colonel 
and gathered around him a staff of in- 
dustrial education leaders. The group 
includes William J. Micheels, assistant 
professor of industrial education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Ray Karnes, su- 
pervisor of defense training, Missouri; 
Roy E. Howard, curriculum specialist, 
Flint, Mich.; Einar Siro, Minneapolis 
public schools; Homer Rose, Illinois Nor- 
Mal University, Carbondale, Ill.; Ralph 
Whalin, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky.; Harry Poderson, Fari- 
bauit, Minn.; and Hal Gillser, supervisor 
of vocational education, Waterloo, Iowa. 
All of Col. Fryklund’s staff have had 
wide experience in both the industrial- 
tducation and vocational fields, and 
most of them hold more than one 
degree. 

Although 4 years are needed to train 
& good teacher in a teachers college, 


Col. Fryklund has compressed the Ar- 
mored Force School teacher-training de- 
partment into an efficient course of 5 
weeks, Classes are held 2 hours each 
day, 6 days weekly. 

Every instructor in the Armored Force 
School, whether officer or enlisted man, 
must acquire a certificate in teacher 
training. If he can’t make the grade, he 
no longer is allowed to teach. 

The course embraces four phases— 


leadership psychology, analysis of in- 
structional materials, presentation of 
subject matter, and evaluation tech- 
niques, 

And so one of the Nation’s greatest 
assembly lines, a human assembly line, 
rolls on. Sighted on a target of victory, 
this educational conveyor belt at the 
same time is rolling out specialists who 
will find vital niches in the peacetime 
years ahead. 





AIR . 4 
Jobs in Aircraft Maintenance 


The Air Service Division of the High- 
School Victory Corps includes students 
who are planning and have begun pre- 
liminary preparation for service in the 
Armed Forces, either as aviation cadets 
or as aircraft repair and maintenance 
workers. The skillful repair and main- 
tenance of planes is quite as important 
to military success as is the construction 
or flying of them. In terms of numbers 
the quotas of skilled aircraft mechanics 
and maintenance men far exceed those 
for air crewmen. 

The completion of a high-school course 
in preflight aeronautics by members of 
the Air Service Division of the Victory 
Corps will provide valuable general the- 
oretical background and understanding 
whether for the embryo pilot or airplane 
mechanic. For both such a course is 
definitely prevocational in the sense that 
it provides a more realistic basis for later 
specialization. 

A sizeable number of secondary schools, 
particularly those with strong vocational 
departments are able to provide train- 
ing of a specialized character for one or 
more of the basic mechanical or tech- 
nical jobs involved in the maintenance 
and repair of aircraft. The great ma- 
jority of secondary schools are not now 
equipped to provide specialized trade 
training for aircraft occupations. How- 
ever, a large number can modify their 
courses in mathematics, science, and in- 
dustrial arts shopwork to make those 
courses of greater value as preinduction 
training for the specializations of the 
aircraft maintenance field. In order to 
indicate in somewhat greater detail the 
contribution of certain high-school sub- 
jects to the preinduction training of air- 


SERVICE DIVISION 


craft groundcrewmen and to assist in 
the guidance and counseling of second- 
ary school students, the following anal- 
ysis of some major occupational fields 
in aircraft maintenance and repair is 
presented. 


Aircraft Engine Mechanic 


General Description of the Work 


To meet wartime training needs the 
work of the former aircraft engine me- 
chanic has been broken down into many 
specialties. Whereas it took years to 
train an all-around aircraft engine me- 
chanic, now it takes only a matter of a 
few months to train an engine specialist 
such as: Cylinder and piston repairer, 
carburetor repairer, engine sub-assem- 
bler, engine final assembler, engine in- 
spector. 

In these operations a mechanic checks 
the condition of engine, disassembles, 
makes repairs, replacements, and ad- 
justments, reassembles; repairs and in- 
stalls accessories; installs engines; and 
makes inspections of engines, 

Major Skills Required 

The major skills of airplane engine 
mechanic include: checking the condi- 
tion of engine; performing minor repairs 
and adjustments on aircraft engine and 
controls while engine is mounted in the 
craft; removing engine and accessories 
to be overhauled; disassembling and 
cleaning, making visual, instrument, or 
chemical test of parts; making repairs, 
replacements, adjustments, and reas- 
sembling; and installing engine and ace 
cessories in the craft. 
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Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics, including the funda- 
mental processes, measurements, 
graphs, equations and formulas as 
applied to engine work, decimal 
measurements, slide rule. 

2. Science as applied to maintaining and 
operating engines, including laws of 
motion, machines and. balanced 
forces, laws pertaining to electricity, 
work and power, temperature and 
heat, physical properties of metals, 
heat treatment, laws pertaining to 
gases, determination of effective 
horsepower, functions of the gaso- 
line engine, stroke cycles, control 
mechanisms, and that chemistry 
needed to make tests of fuel, oil, 
and grease. 

3. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

4. Automobile mechanics. 

5. Machine shop. 

6. Aircraft engine mechanics. 


Aircraft Mechanic 


The general aircraft mechanic has 
practically disappeared for the duration 
of the war, due to the length of time it 
took to train an all-around mechanic. 
Formerly, he repaired the entire plane 
with the exception of the engine. 

This work is now accomplished by 
specialists, such as those described under 
the following groups, training for which 
can to some extent be given in high 
schools. Other specialties that must be 
learned on the job, such as: Parachute 
rigger, wire and cable worker, landing 
gear specialist, hydraulic specialist, are 
not here described. 


Airplane Electrician 
General Description of the Work 


The airplane electrician installs elec- 
trical wiring, fixtures, and switches in 
aircraft; cuts insulated wire to length 
according to blueprint and installs it 
in conduits attached to the aircraft 
structure; scrapes ends of wire and 
solders them to their respective termi- 
nals; installs wing tip and taillights, in- 
terior light fittings, and dashlights; 
hooks up and tests all electrical equip- 
ment and tests aircraft instruments op- 
erated by electricity with electrical 
gauges. 

Major Skills Required 

The major skills of airplane electrician 
include: planning installation from blue- 
prints; basic electrical practices such 
as, trimming installation, cutting, mak- 
ing splices, soldering, making up ter- 
minals, working with conduit, bonding, 


fishing wires; removing and installing 
and connecting electrical wiring, con- 
trols, fixtures, lights, instruments, and 
special equipment; testing, inspecting, 
and using electrical analyzers. 


Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics as applied to electricity 
including fundamental processes of 
arithmetic, equations, formulas, 
graphs, ratio, proportion and per- 
centage, reference tables, 

2. Science applicable to the work includ- 
ing, the elements of electricity, ap- 
plication Ohm’s Law, batteries, cir- 
cuits, induction, generators and 
control units, magneto ignition sys- 
tem, starters, electrical instru- 
ments, motors, coils, and electrical 
accessories. 

3. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

4. Bench machinist. 

5. Airplane engine mechanics. 

6. Electrical shopwork. 


Aircraft 
Mechanic 
General Description of the Work 

A propeller mechanic specializes in 
dismantling and cleaning, inspecting 
parts, servicing, reassembling and set- 
ting for pitch, and balancing all-metal, 
fixed-pitch. and controllable-pitch air- 
craft propellers. 
Major Skills Required 

The major skills of-a propeller me- 
chanic include: Removing propeller from 
hub with wrenches and special tools, 
dismantling parts; cleaning all parts 
with mineral spirits; inspecting all parts 
using precision instruments and gauges; 
honing or filing roughened threads; re- 
assembling the unit and lubricating; ad- 
justing and aligning pitch control 
mechanism with special tools; testing for 
balance; filing edges of blade to balance; 
mounting assembled propeller on hub 
using hoist, sling and special tools; ex- 
amining and adjusting and fastening 
tubes for de-icing fluids using hand tools. 


Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics including fundamental 
processes, equations, formulas, dec- 
imal measurement, graphs, ratio, 
proportion and percentage, angles 
and construction, strength of ma- 
terials, speeds, horsepower. 

2. Science including the laws of motion, 
machines and balanced forces, work 
and power, physical properties of 
metals, control mechanisms, pre- 
vention of oxidation and corrosion, 
finishing materials. 


Propeller Overhaul 


3. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

4. Bench metal. 

5. Machine shop. 

6. Electrical shopwork. 

7. Airplane mechanics. 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Worker 
General Description of the Work 


The work done by an aircraft sheet 
metal worker includes cutting and form- 
ing sheet metal used in the assembly of 
aircraft parts, fittings, and structural 
members, using hand tools and sheet 
metal working machines. The sheet 
metal work may divide into a number of 
specialized occupetions such as angle 
bender, bumper, former, metal spinner, 
skin man, fuselage frame builder, rib 
frame builder, wing frame builder, and 
tail surface frame builders. 

Mojor Skills Required 

The major skills of aircraft sheet metal 
worker include: Preparing materials; 
laying out work; cutting materials to 
Shape and size with hand snips and 
Shears, machine shears, hacksaws, and 
bandsaw; drilling and reaming; remov- 
ing tool marks, rough edges, and metal 
chips; finishing edges of material; bend. 
ing and forming sheet metal with hand 
tools, brakes, forming rolls, power ham- 
mers, hydraulic press, pneumatic bump- 
ing tools, and combination rotary ma- 
chines, 


Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics, including the funda- 
mental processes and angular meas- 
urements, 

2. Science, including the physical prop- 
erties of aluminum and its alloys, 
and other metals and alloys; meth- 
ods of preventing oxidation and 
corrosion, aircraft finishes; riveting 
and welding aircraft parts; methods 
of manufacturing and _ forging 
metals used in aircraft work; and 
heat treatment. 

3. Mechanical drawing and sheet metal 
pattern layout. 

4. Bench metal work, 

5. Sheet metal shopwork. 


Aircraft Welder 
General Description of the Work 

Fuses (welds) metal parts together by 
means of welding equipment and weld- 
ing rods to fabricate metal shapes or ar- 
ticles or to repair broken or cracked 
metal objects. There are a number of 
specialized aircraft welding occupations 
such as acetylene, arc, bar, tube, com- 
bination, and spot, 
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Major Skills Required 

Major skills include: setting up and 
servicing equipment; lay-out and prepare 
material; adjust and operate equip- 
ment; welding various kinds and shapes 
of metal. 

Contributing High-School Subjects - 

1. Mathematics, including fundamental 
processes, measurements, reference 
tables, angles and constructions, 
strength of materials. 

2. Science, including properties of ma- 
terials, heat, gases, power genera- 
tion, oxidation, corrosion, work and 
power, physical changes in metal 
resulting from welding; instru- 
ments; chemiral facts. 

3. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

4. Welding. 


Aircraft Woodworker 
General Description of the Work 
Constructs, by hand and machine, 
wooden parts of aircraft such as fairing, 
ribs and spars; removes, repairs wood 
frame members; checks and realigns 
wood frames; applies laminated wood 
surface coverings; inspects all airplane 
parts of wocd; and repairs wood pro- 
pellers. 

Major Skills Required 

Use of carpenter’s hand tools; oper- 
ating such machines as saws, jointer, 
planer, sander, shaper and boring; proc- 
esses performed in gluing; laminating, 
plywood covering, and wood bending; 
and making mock-ups. 

Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics including fundamental 
processes, board and other meas- 
urements, calculations, graphs, 
strength of materials, angles and 
constructions, equations and for- 
mulas applicable to aircraft wood- 
working, speeds and feeds. 

2. Science including physical properties 
of materials, work and power, se- 
lecting materials, storing materials, 
shrinkage, warpage, cutting edges 
of tools, application of speeds and 
feeds, finishing materials, lubrica- 
tion. 

3. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

4. Woodworking or carpentry. 

5. Pattern making. 


Aircraft Fabric, 
Leather Work 
General Description of the Work 


Lays out, cuts, and sews airplane fabric 
to form covering for wings, fuselage, and 


Canvas, and 


tail surface of aircraft; and installs 
leather straps and upholsters cockpit. 
The following are specialized occupa- 
tions found within this group; fabric 
worker, canvas worker, panel piecer, 
panel joiner, sewing machine operator, 
parachute repairman, parachute packer, 
and leather worker. 

Major Skills Required 

Laying out materials, cutting with 
hand tools and machine, hand sewing, 
stitching, power sewing machine, bench 
work; maintenancing fabric, canvas and 
leather; wrapping metal frame members, 
inserting hooks and eyes; crossing tie 
wood and metal ribs with tape; uphol- 
stering work including repair work, lo- 
cating and making leather reinforcement 
patches, leather guides, grommet 
patches, zipper patches, lacing strips; re- 
pair, maintenance, repacking and test of 
parachutes and safety belts. : 

Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics, including fundamental 
processes, measurements, angular 
and constructions, pattern develop- 
ments. 

2. Science including design and applica- 
tion of seams, properties of cloth, 
duck, tape, webbing, and leather 
products; finishing materials; test- 
ing materials; cleaning; and pre- 
vention of deterioration. 

3. Mechanical drawing. 


Aircraft Machinist 
General Description of the Work 

A machinist carries through to com- 
pletion the construction and repair of 
all kinds of metal parts, tools and ma- 
chines by use of bench tools and by set- 
ting up and operating various kinds of 
special and general metal working ma- 
chines. The machinist occupation may 
be broken up into a number of unit 
skilled occupations such as bench hand, 
operators of engine lathe, milling ma- 
chine, shaper, planer, drill press, turret 
lathe, grinder, and boring mill. 
Major Skills Required 

Use skillfully machinist’s hand tools 
and measuring instruments or tools; to 
set up and operate metal working ma- 
chines required by occupational classi- 
fication; capable of shaping metal parts 
to precise dimensions within the close 
tolerances prescribed; and fitting and 
assembling machines, equipment and 
sub-assemblies. 


Contributing High-School Subjects 
1. Mathematics including measurements, 


common fractions, micrometer and 
decimal fractions, measuring sur- 













































































faces, formulas, equations, reference 
tables, use of the slide rule, pulleys, 
belts, gears, angular measurements, 
work, power, energy, and stresses, 
circular measurements. 

2. Science, including forces, motion, 
gearing, pulleys, cams, work, fric- 
tion, machines, horsepower, brakes, 
and properties of materials. 

3. Machine drawing and blueprint read- 
ing. 

4. Bench metal. 

5. Machine shop, 


Aircraft Radio Mechanic 
Ceneral Description of the Work 

An aircraft radio mechanic plans con- 
duit and wiring layout for new installa- 
tions; installs conduit; simple mechani- 
cal jobs; bench assembly; installing in 
planes such units as receiver, transmit- 
ter, interphone system, and dynamotor. 
Major Skills Required 


Care and use of hand tools; use of 
testing instruments; drilling and tapping 
holes; splicing and soldering; making 
connections; adjusting for volume and 
tone; installing radio and accessories; 
antenna; transformers and _ shielding 
against interferences. 

Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics as applied to radio work 
including fundamental processes, 
equations, formulas, graphs, ratio, 
proportion and percentage, calcu- 
lation of inductance, determination 
of frequency, and reference tables 
and data guides. 

. Science as applied to radio including 
magnetism and electricity, resist- 
ance, currents, inductance, vacuum 
tubes, amplifications, radio signals, 
receiving circuits, reproducing de- 
vices, antennas, power supply and 
physical properties of materials. 

3. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

4. Bench metal. 

5. Electrical shop. 

6. Radio shop. 


Aircraft Instrument Mechanic 
General Description of the Work 


Instrument mechanic removes, tests, 
repairs, calibrates, and reinstalls air- 
craft instruments, such as, air speed 
indicators, gyrocompasses, altimeters, 
turn and bank indicators, tachometers, 
and engine and carburetor temperature 
indicators. 


Major Skills Required 
The major skills of an instrument me=- 


chanic include: the use of small tools 
such as wrenches, pliers, hand and power 
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drills; the use of various testing devices 
and equipment; operating jewelers pre- 
cision lathe; use of gyroscope tools; use 
of power press; tasks involving calibrat- 
ing, installing, repairing, testing aircraft 
instruments, and balancing instrument 
mechanism. 

Contributing High-School Subjects 

1. Mathematics applicable to instru- 

ments and instrument making and 
repair occupations, including fun- 
damental processes, equations, for- 
mulas, graphs, ratio, proportion and 
percentage, angular measurements, 
simple mechanics. 

2. Science, applied to instruments, in- 
eluding general principles of elec- 
tricity; theory, constructional fea- 
tures, and principles of operating 
various types of aircraft instru- 
ments; principles of hydraulics; 
pressure, temperature, currents, dy- 
namic heating and cooling, inver- 
sions, pressure units, properties of 
metals and materials used in instru- 
ment making. 

. Mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading. 

. Machine shop. 

. Bench metal work. 

. Radio construction. 

. Electrical shopwork. 

. Airplane mechanics. 
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Specialists Sought 
By Civil Service 


The problem of gearing industrial and 
agricultural production to meet ever- 
increasing wartime demands has created 
in the Federal Government an urgent 
need for business and industry analysts, 
and for agricultural specialists, the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission announces. 

To fill posts of business and industry 
analysts, the Commission is searching 
for available men and women with ex- 
ecutive experience in businesses or in- 
dustries that made or distributed such 
commodities as food, textiles, metals, 
consumer goods, or industrial equip- 
ment. 

For positions of agricultural specialist 
the Commission wants persons who have 
had experience or education in some 
technical or scientific phase of agricul- 
ture and are qualified to do extension 
work, research, program planning or 
conservation. 

Positions pay from $2,433 to $6,500 a 
year, including overtime compensation 
for the present 48-hour week. Informa- 
tion available from the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Occupational Information and 


Guidance 


Extension of Guidance Program Considered by 
Conference of State Supervisors 


Meeting at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor, March 29 to April 3, the 
Fourth National Conference of State Su- 
pervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance considered problems relat- 
ing particularly to the war effort. Rep- 
resentatives from 39 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico were in 
attendance, and consultants were sent 
by the Army; Navy; Maritime Commis- 
sion; U.S. Employment Service; National 
Selective Service Headquarters; War 
Manpower Commission; High-School 
Victory Corps; Vocational Education 


* War Production Training Program; Vo- 


cational Agricultural Division Training 
and Placement Program; Farm Produc- 
tion Administration; National Nursing 
Council for War Service; and Army Pre- 
Induction Training Section. 

The program was devoted to three ma- 
jor topics of wartime interest: (1) The 
extension of State wartime guidance 
programs and interpretation of the new 
Guidance Manual of the High-School 
Victory Corps; (2) the introduction and 
use of the Educational Experience Sum- 
mary Record (EESR); and (3) a pro- 
posed experimental study of character 
and personality traits related to Selec- 
tive Service procedures. 

The extension of the wartime guid- 
ance program was discussed by repre- 
sentatives of States which had initiated 
wartime guidance procedures, and it was 
pointed out that an important element 
of such a program is the appointment of 
a special wartime counselor in each sec- 
ondary school. It was urged that every 
State and school adopt this suggestion 
and that every part-time counselor in 
school be released from at least one 
teaching period per day. It is presumed 
that the counselor will be a regular 
teacher who has ability and interest in 
working with pupil problems related to 
the war effort. 

To implement this program each 
school has received a handbook of sug- 
gestions from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion—Guidance Manual for the High- 
School Victory Corps (20 cents). It is 
published as a unit of the Victory Corps 
series, and should prove valuable in any 
situation where a school is undertaking 
to provide a wartime guidance program 
for pupils. 


The new Educational Experience Sum- 
mary Record for recording personne] in- 
formation for high-school leavers has 
been prepared in cooperation with sev- 
eral official war agencies, including the 
War Manppwer Commission, and has the 
approval of the War Department for use 
at induction, reception, and replace- 
ment training centers; active service 
commands; and as a means of screen- 
ing men into the Army Specialized 
Training Program. It was brought out 
in conference that this new record is to 
be used as a current undertaking be- 
ginning with this year’s school leavers, 
The information is designed to help the 
Army classify inductees quickly and suc- 
cessfully. Conference delegates were 
told that the Army centers will use the 
Educational Experience Summary Rec- 
ords to classify men and to validate 
scores on the Army A-12 Test given to 
senior boys in the secondary schools 
April 2. The fellow whose academic 
record has been low does not suffer on 
this summary record because his extra- 
curricular leadership and hobbies often 
offset marks. Sentiments of the educa- 
tors were expressed in the following 
statement: “The schools have a moral 
obligation to supply to the Army all the 
information they have at their disposal 
in reporting facts that will help the 
youth in his military or civil career.” 

The Secondary Cooperative Report, 
also discussed in the conference, is an 
emotional stability factor sheet. It 
represents a project relating to 18-year- 
old inductees which was sponsored by the 
National Selective Service Headquarters 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Office 
of Education. The form was tried out 
in four schools in counties in Maryland, 
and in the city of Baltimore. Previously 
a similar form had been used for all the 
boys of induction age in Montgomery 
County, Md., in order to determine its 
practicability as a contribution which 
secondary schools might make. A 
representative of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene was present 10 
support the request of the National 
Seleotive Service Headquarters for car- 
rying out this project. 

Other topics which were considered 
by the conference included the recruit- 
ment and training of school boys and 
girls for various critical manpower needs 
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and the Victory Farm Volunteer Program 
which aims to aid the farmer to over- 
come the manpower shortage in agricul- 
ture. Representatives of the Maritime 
Commission and the Army Pre-Induction 
Training Section presented information 
about their respective services which 
State representatives might relay to 
counselors, The nursing situation was 
discussed by a representative of the 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice, and the Vocation Education War 


Production Training Program for high- 


school seniors was presented by special 
speakers. 


Survey Methods from 32 
States 


Methods of conducting occupational 
surveys followed in 32 different States 
are described or outlined in Vocational 
Division Bulletin 223, Community Occu- 
pational Surveys, recently issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Detailed information on the methods 
used and the results obtained in occu- 
pational surveys conducted in the Sandy 
Spring, Md., community; in Rockland 
County, N. Y.; Savannah and Atlanta, 
Ga.; Davenport, Ia.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Evansville, Ind.; Monroe, Mich.; and 
Hartford, Conn., is given. In addition, 
the bulletin contains an annotated bib- 
liography of 84 reports of occupational 
surveys made on a State-wide, county- 
wide, city-wide, or community basis in 
32 States. 

With the information contained in 
this publication it is possible to compare 
the methods followed in various surveys. 

Scope of surveys, methods of conduct- 
ing them, and results obtained are 
among the other factors compared in 
the publication. Samples of forms and 
devices used in carrying on the surveys 
are also given. 

Copies of Community Occupational 
Surveys, Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 223 may be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


NEWS ITEMS 


A new directory of Opportunities for 
Vocational Training in New York City 
has been issued by the Vocational Serv- 
ite for Juniors, 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. This is the 10th edition since 
1909 and is a useful reference for coun- 
elors in the East but more particularly 
in Manhattan. The Vocational Service 
or Juniors is a philanthropic organiza- 
ion administered by a board of man- 
gers and an advisory board composed of 
ducational, professional, business and 


labor representatives, and public spirited 
laymen interested in the education and 
welfare of young people. 
. 7 > 
The University of Pennsylvania has 
announced that they have “een certified 
to grant a doctor of education degree 
for counselors. It is expected that a 
State committee will soon revise certifi- 
cation standards for counselors and rec- 
ommend that these become mandatory. 


From the Illinois State Board for Vo- 
cational Education comes a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin titled Guiding Youth in 
Wartime: How Can Your Guidance Pro- 
gram Be Focused on Wartime Needs? It 
emphasizes that: “High schools have be- 
come an important source of war man- 
power. Many pupils face the immediate 
necessity of entering some activity di- 
rectly connected with the war. Impor- 
tant choices must be made regarding 
fields of service, training, and adjust- 
ment to war situations. The boys and 


girls of our high schools, because of this, 
need wise counsel and guidance as never 
before. What can be done?” 

From that point on, the bulletin dis- 
cusses practical ideas, outlines, and pro- 
grams that may be instituted in the 
secondary school. Chapters cover indi- 
vidual inventory, war service informa- 


tion, counseling organization and 
administration, and suggested references. 
. * * 


Classes in the Spokane Trade School, 
Washington, are now open to high- 
school pupils in radio maintenance, aero 
repair, airplane engine mechanics, and 
truck maintenance. The classes are 
conducted during school time, and each 
pupil receives full high-school credit for 
each hour attended. One problem in- 
volved is to secure information about 
the trade-school training and job oppor- 
tunities after the training is completed, 
and to disseminate the information in 
the high schools. The work is being ac- 
complished through the supervisor of 
occupational information and guidance, 


Women May Join the Marines 


“May it be given to us to wear with 
integrity the uniform that has been cov- 
ered with glory from Tripoli to Guadal- 
canal.” 

These words of Maj. Ruth Cheney 
Streeter, their director, typify the spirit 
of the women who are now enlisting in 
the new U. S. Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve. Created by Act of Congress, 
the Women’s Reserve is an integral part 
of the U. S. Marine Corps, and its mem- 
bers have the same responsibilities as 
well as the same privileges as men of 
corresponding rank in the corps. 

Like the WAVES and SPARS, they 
will release fighting men for combat 
service by taking over their jobs in this 
country. Typical posts or stations to 
which a marine may be assigned are 
located at Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Diego, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, at Quantico, Va., and at New 
River, N. C., and Parris Island, S. C. 

The Women’s Reserve publishes the 
following “partial list of duties for which 
women are especially required” at this 
time: 


Accountants Laundry workers 
Aerographers Librarians 
Bakers Link trainers 
Bookkeepers Mechanics—aircraft 
Clerks Messengers 
Cooks Messwomen 
Cryptographers Motion-picture oper- 
Draftsmen ators 
Electricians Moto: mechanics 
Hairdressers Office machine oper- 
Hostess house at- ators 

tendants Painters—spray gun 


Parachute riggers 
Passenger-car and 
light-truck drivers 
Personnel 
Photographers 
Post-exchange clerks 
Radio operators 
Radio repairmen 
Stenographers 


Typists 

Stock Clerks 

Storekeepers—a V i ae 
tion 

Telegraphers 

Telephone operators 

Teletype operators 

Theater ushers 


Approximately 9,000 women will be 
assigned to aviation ground work, and 
other technicians will be given final 
training as needed at one of the marine 
or naval training stations or schools. 
All new members of the corps go through 
basic training at one of the women’s col- 
leges where the Navy has already estab- 
lished indoctrination courses. 

Like the WAVES and the SPARS, 
women may apvly either as enlisted per- 
sonnel or as officer candidates. For 
either, a candidate must be: a citizen of 
the United States; 20 years of age or 
over; at least 5 feet tall and weighing 
at least 95 pounds; of sound physical 
condition; able to furnish character and 
ability references; without children un- 
der 18 years of age; without a husband 
in the Marine Corps, and willing to agree 
that, if unmarried when enrolled, she will 
not ‘narry until completion of her pre- 
liminary and special training. Two 
years of high school or of business school 
are required of enlisted personnel. Offi- 
cer candidates must have a college de- 
gree or must have completed 2 years of 
college supplemented by at least 2 years 
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of acceptable business or professional 
experience. The maximum age for en- 
trance of enlisted personnel is 35; for 
officer candidates, 49. 

Like that of men, the monthly base pay 
of women in the Marine Corps ranges 
from $50 a month for a private to $250 
for a major. In addition, food and liv- 
ing accommodations are furnished (or 
special allowances for quarters and sub- 
sistence are made). Other advantages 
include: Free medical and dental care; 
free mailing privilege; reduced rates on 
transportation, on goods purchased at 
Post Exchange stores, and on many types 
of amusement; low rates on life insur- 
ance; an allowance for uniforms; excel- 
lent possibility of promotion from the 
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ranks; and opportunity for specialized 
training. 

Women 20 years or over who wish to 
enlist should write to or call at the 
nearest office of the Naval and Marine 
Corps Officer Procurement to obtain a 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve applica- 
tion blank and should supply the follow- 
ing information at once: Age and date 
of birth; education; marital status, num- 
ber and ages of children; and husband’s 
occupation, if married. 

Counselors should keep in touch with 
the nearest Marine Corps Recruiting 
Station to secure such published mate- 
rials as the pamphlet of the U. 8. Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve, entitled, Be a 
Marine * * * Freea Marine to Fight. 


Higher Educational Institutions 


Ww 


Colleges Classified by 
Academic Calendars 


Many requests have come to the U. S. 
Office of Education for a list of colleges 
and universities that are organized in 
such a way that 4 years’ work can be 
done in 3 calendar years of continuous 
attendance. 

The following lists have been compiled 
by the Office from responses to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the colleges in August 
1942 requesting the form of semester, 
quarter, and summer organization on 
which the institutions intend to operate 
for the present school year. The lists 
include only the institutions that intend 
to operate on a 4-quarter or 3-semester 
plan or on 2 semesters plus a 12-week 
summei session for 1942-43. 

Mimeographed copies of the lists are 
available by request from the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Degree-granting institutions of 
higher education operating on 
a 4-quarter plan of organiza- 
tion during the college year, 
1942-43 


Universities, Colleges, and Professional 
Schools 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham. 
Miles College, Birmingham. 
Talladega College, Talladega. 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee. 
University of Alabama, University. 
ARKANSAS: 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal Cole 
lege, Pine Bluff. 
Harding College, Searcy. 


and the War 


CALIFORNIA: 


California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo. 
College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda. 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Los Angeles. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, San 
Francisco. 
Los Angeles University of Applied Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles. 
Stanford University, Stanford. 
CoLorapDo: 
University of Denver, Denver. 
GrorcIA: : 
Emory University, Emory University. 
Georgia Normal College, Albany. 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville. 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta. 
Mercer University, dacon. 
Piedmont College, Demorest. 
Southern College of Pharmacy, Atlanta. 
University of Georgia, Athens. 
District oF COLUMBIA: 
Howard University, Washington. 
ILLINOIS: 
Aurora College, Aurora. 
Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago. 
Knox College, Galesburg. 
Monroe College of Optometry, Chicago. 
Northern [Illinois College of Optometry, 
Chicago. 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Parks Air College, Inc., East St. Louis. 
The Principia College, Elsah. 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 
Earlham College, Earlham. 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, 
Marion College, Marion. 
Oakland City College, Oakland City. 
Tri-State College, Angola. 
Iowa: 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Ames. 
KENTUCKY: 
Asbury College, Wilmore. ° 
Transylvania College, Lexington. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
University of Louisville, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA: 
Dillard University, New Orleans. 
MARYLAND: 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Babson Institute, Boston. 
Suffolk University, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
Cleary College, Ypsilanti. 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids. 
Lawrence Institute of Technology, High. 
land Park. 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton. 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing. 
Olivet College, Olivet. 
MINNESOTA: 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Missouri: 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
MONTANA: 
Montana State University, Missoula. 
NEBRASKA: 
Hastings College, Hastings. 
New JERSEY: 
Rider College, Trenton. 
New Yor«k: 
Good Counsel College, White Plains. 
Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Medical College and Flower Hospital, 
New York. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 
NortTH CAROLINA: 
Duke University, Durham. 
Negro Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, 
NorTH Dakota: 
North Dakota Agricultural College, State 
College. 
OuI0: ‘ 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 
Fenn College, Cleveland. 
Kent State University, Kent. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
— Institute of Technology, Philadel. 
a 
Lafayette College, Easton. 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, 
Philadelphia 
Women's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 


RHopE ISLAND: 
Bryant College, Providence, 
SoutH Dakota: 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell. 
Huron College, Huron. 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Brookings. 
TENNESSEE: 
Lambuth College, Jackson. 
Madison College, Madison College. 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville. 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
Nashville. 
Southern College of Optometry, Memphis. 
— Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville. ° 
Union University, Jackson. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
TEXxAs: 
Bishop College, Marshall. 
Texas College, Tyler. 
Texas Dental College, Houston. 
UTaH: 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
WASHINGTON: 
Seattle College, Seattle. 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Walla Walla College, Walla Walla. 
WYOMING: 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 


Teachers Colleges 


ALABAMA: 
State Teachers College, Florence. 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville. 
State Teachers College, Livingston. 
COLORADO: 
Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa. 
Western State College of Colorado, Guns 
nison. 
GEORGIA: 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley. 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro. 
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ILLINOIs: 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale. 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. 
INDIANA: 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
Haute. 
Iowa: 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
KENTUCKY: 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head. 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray. 


Terre 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 


Bowling Green. 
MINNESOTA: 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 
State Teachers College, Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland. 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg. 
MISSOURI: 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg. 
Northeastern Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. 
Northwestern Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville. 
NEw Mexico: 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 
NorRTH CAROLINA: 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville. 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fay- 
etteville. 
State Teachers College, Elizabeth City. 
Winston-Salem State Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem. 
NortH Dakota: 
State Teachers College, Dickinscn. 
State Teachers College, Minot. 
SourH Dakota: 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish. 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen. 
TENNESSEE: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 
Memphis State College, Memphis. 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Teachers College, Nashville. 
VIRGINIA: 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. 
State Teachers College, Radford. 
WASHINGTON: 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney. 
Western Washington College, Bellingham. 
WISCONSIN : 
State Teachers College, River Falls. 


Professional Schools That Operate on a 
4-Quarter Basis Within University 
Systems Operating on Other Bases: 


Schools of medicine an« nursing, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Schools of medicine, hygiene and public 
health, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Schools of medicine, law and business, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Schools of m@dicine and dentistry, Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass. 

Schools of medicine and law, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Schools of medicine, dentistry and nursing, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Schools of engineering and pharmacy, Ohio 

Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 

Entire University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., will begin 4-quarter session in June 
1943. 

Schools of medicine, law and dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

School of medicine, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Medical school, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis, 





Institutions of higher education 
that have a 3-semester plan 
of organization, 1942-43 


Universities, Colleges, and Professional 
Schools 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 
ARKANSAS: 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs. 
CALIFORNIA: 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland. 
Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles School of Optometry, 
Angeles. 
Loyola University, Los Angeles. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco. 
COLORADO: 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 
DELAWARE: 
University of Delaware, Newark. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 
Georgetown University, Washington. 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton. 
ILLINOIS: 
Aeronautical University, Inc., Chicago. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 
Chicago Technical College, Chicago. 
Eureka College, Eureka. 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
INDIANA: 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indian- 
apolis. 
Eureka College, Eureka. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 
Iowa: 
Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy, 
Des Moines. 


Los 


Chicago. 


KANSAS: 
St. Benedict's College, Atchison. 
KENTUCKY: 
Louisville Municipal College for Negroes, 
Louisville. 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville. 
MARYLAND: 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston University, Boston. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston. 
Middlesex University, Waltham. 
MICHIGAN: 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Mississippi College, Clinton. 
Mississippi State College, State College. 
University of Mississippi, University. 
MIssovuRI: 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery, Kirksville. 
Westminster College, Fulton. 
NEBRASKA: 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, 
NEw HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham. 
NEw JERSEY: 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken. 
NEw MEXxIco: 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College. 
New York: 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson. 
Canisius College, Buffalo. 
Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Columbia University, New York. 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Fordham University, New York. 


4 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook- 
lyn. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudon- 
ville. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse. 
Union University, Schenectady. 
OHIO: 
Bluffton College, Bluffton. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin. 
Ohio University, Athens. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma Agricultural 
College, Stillwater. 
OREGON: 
Multnomah College, Portland. 
North Pacific College of Oregon, Portland, 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls. 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 
Moravian College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 
University of Pittsburgh,’ Pittsburgh. 
Villanova College, Villanova. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Brown University, Providence. 
Providence College, Providence. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston. 
SoutH Dakota: 
South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid 
City. 
TENNESSEE: 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 


and Mechanical 


TEXAS: 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Texas, College Station. 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth. 
University of Houston, Houston. 
VIRGINIA: 
College of William and Mary, Williamse- 
burg. 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. 


Teachers Colleges 

Willimantic State Teachers College, 
mantic, Conn. 

Panzer College of Physical Education, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Professional Schools Within University 
Systems That Operate on a 3-Semester 
Plan 

School of Medicine of Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Schools of Dentistry and Medicine of St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

School of Medicine of Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

College of Engineering and School of Chem- 
istry, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Schools of Medicine and Dentistry, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Schools of Engineering and Architecture, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 

School of Engineering, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. Dak. 

Schools of Engineering and Architecture of 
Carnegie Institute of Tecnnology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, and Veteri- 
nary Surgery, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schools of Medicine and Dentistry, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


of 


Willl- 


1Schools of medicine, law, and dentistry 
are on a 4-quarter basis. 
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Degree-granting institutions of 
higher education that operate 
on a plan of 2 semesters and 
12-week summer school, 1942- 
43 


Universities, Colleges, and Professional 
Schools 


ALABAMA: 
Howard College, Birmingham. 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill. 
ARKANSAS: 
Arkansas College, Batesville. 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Hendrix College, Conway. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
CALIFORNIA: 
Chapman College, Los Angeles. 
Pacific Union College, Angwin, 
Pasadena College, Pasadena. 
University of Redlands, Redlands. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara. 
CoLorapo: 
Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins, 
CoNNECTICUT: 
Trinity College, Hartford. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
Wesleyan University, Middleton. 
Yale University; New Haven. 
District oF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton. 
FLorIDA: 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for Negroes, Tallahassee. 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 
John B. Stetson University, Deland. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
University of Tampa, Tampa. 
GEorcIA: 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 
Wesleyan College, Macon. 
Hawaii: 
University of Hawali, Honolulu, 
ILLINOIs: 
Augustana College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Rock Island. 
Carthage College, Carthage. 
Columbia College of Drama and Radio, 
Chicago. 
DePaul University, Chicago. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. 
McKendree College, Lebanon. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth. 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee. 
INDIANA: 
Anderson College and Theological Semie 
nafy, Anderson. 
Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Evansville College, Evansville. 
Indiana Law School, Indianapolis. 
Marian College, Oldenburg. 
Iowa: 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake. 
Central College, Pella. 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Loras College of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Parsons College, Fairfield. 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 
Simpson College, Indianola. 
Wartburg College, Waverly. 
Western Union College, LeMars, 
Kansas: 
Baker University, Baldwin City. 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Friends University, Wichita. 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan. 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita. 
Southwestern College, Winfield. 


1The school of medicine and nursing opere 
ates the year around, 





Sterling College, Sterling. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, 
Topeka. 
KENTUCKY: 
Berea College, Berea. 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort. 
LovISIANA: 
Louisiana State University, University, 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 
Xavier University, New Orleans. 
MAINE: 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 
Colby College, Waterville. 
University of Maine, Orono, 
MARYLAND: 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Arhherst College, Amherst. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill. 
Clark University, Worcester. 
Harvard University,? Cambridge. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Tufts College, Medford. 
MICHIGAN: 
Adrian College, Adrian. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
University of Detroit, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA: 
MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis-Minnesota College of Law, 
Minneapolis. 
St. Paul College of Law, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI: . 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Alcorn. 
Belhaven College, Jackson. 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain. 
MIssouRI: 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, St. Louis. 
St. Louis University,‘ St. Louis. 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
University of Missouri,’ Columbia, 
NEBRASKA: 
Doane College, Crete. 
Nebraska Central College, Central City, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
Union College, Lincoln. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
York College, York. 
NEw JERSEY: 
Rutgers University,* New Brunswick, 
University of Newark, Newark. 
New York: 
Adelphi College, Garden City. 
City College, College of the City of New 
York, New York. 
General Theological Seminary, New York, 
Hamilton College, Clinton. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta. 
Hobart College, Geneva. 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. I. 
Long Island University, Brooklyy, 
Manhattan College, New York. 
New York University,’ New York. 
Niagara University, Niagara. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanic Insti- 
tute, Rochester. 
St. Johns University, Brooklyn. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton. 





2Schools of medicine, law, and business are 
in continuous operation. 

8’ Schools of medicine and dentistry are in 
continuous operation. 

*Departments of medicine and dentistry 
operate on a 3-semester basis. 

5 Schools of medicine and law operate on a 
4-quarter basis. 

®College of engineering and school of 
chemistry operate on a 3-semester plan. 

™Schools of medicine and dentistry operate 
on 3-semester plan. 

®Schools of engineering and architecture 
operate on 3-semester plan, 





University of Rochester,’ Rochester. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten 
Island, New. York. 
William Smith College, Geneva. 
NorTH CAROLINA: 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, 
Catawba College, Salisbury. 
Davidson College, Davidson. 
High Point College, High Point. 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, 
Livingston College, Salisbury. 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, 
Shaw University, Raleigh. 
NortH Dakora: 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, 
OnIO: 
Ashland College, Ashland. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green. 
Capital University, Columbus. 
Cedarville College, Cedarville. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincine 
nati. 
Defiance College, Defiance, 
Hiram College, Hiram. 
Marietta College, Marietta. 
Miami University, Oxford. 
Mount Union College, Alliance. 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid. 
Otterbein College, Westerville, 
University of Akron, Akron. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
University of Dayton, Dayton. 
University of Toledo, Toledo. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland. 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
Youngstown College, Youngstown. 


OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
University of Oklahoma,” Norman, 


OREGON: 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Albright College, Reading. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, 

Philadelphia School of Occupational Ther- 
apy, Philadelphia. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, 

Thiel College, Greenville. ~ 

University of Pennsylvania,” Philadelphia, 

University of Scranton, Scranton. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington. 


PvuERTO RIco: 
Polytechnic Institute, San German. 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson. 
Erskine College, Due West. 
Furman University, Greenville, 
Lander College, Greenwood. 
University of South Carolina, Columbic, 


SouTtH DAKOTA: 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 





*Schools of medicine, dentistry and nurs- 
ing operate on 4-quarter plan. 

School of medicine operates on an all- 
year-round plan, 

“Schools of medicine and dentistry and 
veterinary surgery operate on a 3-semester 
plan. 
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TENNESSEE: 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. 
Fisk University, Nashville. 
King College, Bristol. 
¥ Maryville College, Maryville. 
Southwestern, Memphis. 
University of the South, Sewanee, 


TEXAS: 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood. 
Houston College for Negroes, Houston. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, 
McMurray College, Abilene. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Tillotson College, Austin. 
Trinity University, San Antonio. 


VERMONT: 


Middlebury College, Middlebury. 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 


r. 
, Staten 


irlotte, 


, Bowling 


¢, Cincine 


VIRGINIA : 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg. 
University of Richmond, Richmond. 
l. Washington and Lee University, Lexington. 


WASHINGTON: 


nati. College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 


West VIRGINIA 
Alderston-Broaddus College, Philippi. 
Le Bethany College, Bethany. 
Marshall College, Huntington, 


mn. Morris-Harvey College, Charleston. 
Salem College, Salem. 
hawnee. West Virginia Institute of Technology, 


in. Montgomery. 
West Virginia State College, Institute. 
West Virginia University," Morgantown. 
West Virginia Wesleyan University, Buck- 
hannon, 


WISCONSIN: 

Beloit College, Beloit. 

Carroll College, Waukesha. 

h Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton. 
— Lawrence College, Appleton. 





Eine Milton College, Milton. 
: ” si University of Wisconsin," Madison. 
.. 
le. 
Chester, eachers Colleges 


tional Ther- ZONA 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 


INOIS: 
Philadelphia. § Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
on. DeKalb. 
liege, Wash- ANSAS: 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
urg. ENTUCKY: 
nington. Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 

ing Green. 

rman. lew JERSEY: 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Glass- 
, Clemson. boro, 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City. 
jm New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark. 


‘Columbia. ee See State Teachers College, Pater- 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 

is Montclair. 

Vermillion. tw Mexico: 


Eastern New Mexico College, Portales. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver 
City. 

Pm 

dentistry and § "Schools of medicine and dentistry operate 
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® Medical school is in continuous Operation, 
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NEw YORK: 

Harriette Melissa Mills Schools, New York. 
NortH DAKOTA: 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellen- 


ale. 
State Teachers College, Mayville. 
OKLAHOMA: 


Central State College, Edmond. 

East Central State College, Ada. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. 

Northwestern State College, Alva. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, 
Weatherford. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


State Teachers College, California. 
State Teachers College, Clarion. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
State Teachers College, Edinboro. 
State Teachers College, Indiana. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown. 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven. 
State Teachers College, Mansfield. 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg. 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 
State Teachers College, West Chester. 


TEXAs: 
East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce. 
Sam Houston State Teacherm College, 
Huntsville. 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shep- 
herdstown. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West 
Liberty. 


WISCONSIN: 


State Teachers College, Platteville. 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 
State Teachers College, Superior. 

State Teachers College, Whitewater. 
Stout Institute, Menomonie. 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse. 


Institutions which operate on a 
2-semester, 14-, or 15-week 
summer-school plan 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

College of Mount Saint Joseph, Mount St. 
Joseph, Ohio. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Institutions tabulated as 
“other’’, showing their in- 
dividual plan 


Williams College, Whittier, Calif—2 semes- 
ters, plus two 6-week summer sessions. 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn.—3 quarters plus 8-week summer 
session. 

Manchester College, N. Manchester, Ind.—4 
quarters, 6-week summer session. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio—Four 114+ 
week terms. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park, D. C—2 semesters, 11-week summer 
session. 


Preinduction Training for 
Women 


Women students at Pennsylvania 
State College can now prepare themselves 
for the armed services by preliminary 
training in eight new courses, designed to 
equip them with military techniques and 
practices. In line with recommenda- 
tions listed by the WAAC as desirable for 
preinduction training, the new courses 
are an outgrowth of the courses in mili- 
tary discipline and courtesy given to 
more than 1C women students by the De- 
partment of Military Science and Tactics. 

The courses will include first aid, air 
raid precautions, and gas defense; calis- 
thenics; aerial photography and map 
reading, and airplane recognition and 
spotting; military administration, in- 
cluding correspondence and record keep- 
ing; operation and maintenance of mo- 
tor vehicles, with emphasis on safe driv- 
ing under emergency conditions; mess 
food control and record keeping; mess 
administration and management, and 
advanced baking and cooking. Five of 
the courses will combine instruction with 
an hour of military drill each week. 


War Programs for Women 

At Washington State College stress is 
increasingly turned toward making every 
girl as effective in the war effort as is 
possible. The plan is for every woman 
student to take a “war” course outside 
her field of specialization. Hundreds of 
women are already enrolled in such crit- 
ical fields as nursing, engineering, die- 
tetics, pharmacy, and secretarial train- 
ing. No curricular changes are planned 
in these fields, but every possible aid will 
be extended to help the women finish 
their courses, at least up to the point 
where they can go out as semispecialists. 

Under the intensified war curriculum 
for women, a majority of the schools, 
colleges, and departments on the campus 
are offering new combinations which, in 
one, two, or three semesters, will enable 
a woman to be well trained to take a 
specialized war job and still not sacri- 
fice her peacetime selection of a life- 
time vocation. A few of the new cur- 
ricular offerings run through four se- 
mesSters, but all are being planned to do 
a specific training job for a specific war 
shortage and to get the girl into the 
productive economy of the Nation with 
all possible speed. Included among the 
outstanding aims is the move to get large 
numbers of women who have a founda- 
tion in mathematics and physics to take 
part of their training as engineering 
technicians in order that they may meet 
the urgent need particularly of aircraft 
manufacturers, 
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Education 


Education Through Discussion 


Training Leaders in Chicago 


A program for training discussion 
group leaders has recently been carried 
out in Chicago which involved the co- 
operation of the Chicago Public Library 
and the four universities in the metro- 
politan area—the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern, De Paul, and Loyola— 
with the local Office of Civilian Defense. 

About 500 persons took the course, 
which consisted of five sessions, held on 
successive Monday evenings, in the City 
Council chambers. 

Faculty members from the universities 
instructed the prospective discussion 
leaders in discussion techniques and 
handling the following subjects: 


The United Nations in the War 
(including the problems of the 
United Nations, their peoples, their 
contributions, cooperation now, and 
prospects for the future). 

Manpower and the War (includ- 
ing the role of women, mobiliza- 
tion, wages, placement). 

The Economics of the War (in- 
cluding inflation, taxation, sale of 
war bonds, rationing, priorities). 

American Citizenship and _ the 
War (including the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the citizen in war 
times, minorities, aliens, and cen- 
sorship). 

For What Are We Fighting? (ob- 
jectives of the war, including major 
statements of American leaders and 
leaders of our Allies). 


Mimeographed materials were dis- 
tributed to those attending, indicating 
in some detail the points to be covered by 
each speaker, and giving lists of useful. 
pamphlets and magazine articles which 
had been prepared for the purpose by 
the Readers’ Bureau of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. The Library also had some 
of the pamphlets on sale. 


Book Review Series 


The Board of Education and the 
Civilian Defense Commission of Winfield, 
Kans., have sponsored jointly a series 
of “Book Reviews,” covering eight books 
on current affairs and post-war prob- 
lems, 

The meetings were held in the evening 
in the high-school library. About half 
of the audience was made up of faculty 


members from the public schools and the 
two colleges in the community, The re- 
viewers included the presidents of the 
two colleges, the principal of the high 
school, the head of the social science de- 
partment in each of the three institu- 
tions, an attorney, and a minister. 

At each meeting one book was re- 
viewed. The reviewer presented a 60- 
minute formal review; then, following a 
5-minute recess, “as much time as 
seemed advisable” was allowed for a gen- 
eral panel discussion of the book and the 
review. 

Evan E. Evans, superintendent of 
schools, writes: “The discussions follow- 
ing the reviews have been interesting, 
lively, and worth while. The attendees 
were so enthusiastic that we already plan 
offering a similar series in the fall.” 


Teachers Sponsor ‘‘Demo- 
Pp 
cratic Discussions”’ 


Hundreds of New Jersey teachers are 
discussing public problems with their 
friends, neighbors, and community lead- 
ers. From November to April, more than 
13,000 adults attended 352 discussion 
meetings. Inspired by the State-wide 
program — ‘Democratic Discussions,” 
sponsored by the New Jersey Education 
Association—these men and women as- 
sembled in homes, churches, schools, and 
other convenient meeting places. 

In 1941 the Education Association 
Committee on Long-Time Planning pre- 
sented a plan for the conduct of “Demo- 
cratic Discussions” which its members 
are financing by an assessment of 50 
cents each for the years 1942-43 and 
1943-44. The committee selected a di- 
rector whose task it is to discover teacher 
leaders, set up and conduct training 
centers for these leaders, prepare dis- 
cussion outlines, and promote the plan 
among the teachers of the State. 


Purpose of Plan 


' According to the committee, the pur- 
pose of “Democratic Discussions” is to 
bring individuals from school, home, and 
community together: 

1. To think about significant problems 
facing our boys and girls today. 

2. To seek solutions of old and new 
educational problems, 

8. To improve educational services for 
the benefit of children and adults, 


4. To devise and promote activities 
which will develop more vigorous, 
more alert, and more ardent cit- 
izens, filled with honesty, forti- 
tude, love of home, faith in our 
cause, and determination to up. 
hold the principles of democracy 
in war and peace. 

5. To establish better mutual under. 
standing and appreciation be. 
tween the home, school, and com. 
munity. 


Topics and Materials 


The topics and materials are adapted 
to meet the needs of most discussion 
leaders and groups. Five topics selected 
by the committee as the core of the first 
year’s work are: 


1. How Can We Retain the Values of 
Family Life During Wartime? 

2. How Can We Help People Make a 
Satisfactory Living During War 
and Peace? 

3. Juvenile Delinquency on the In- 
crease! What Can We Do? 

4. The World Order of the Future? 
What Should It Be? How Can 
We Get It? 

5. How Can We Become Better Ameri- 
cans? 


A comprehensive discussion outline 
covering each topic is available. About 
20 mimeographed pages in length, each 
outline includes a background of the 
problem, suggestions for preparing and 
carrying on discussion, an “icebreaker” 
to get discussion started and other re- 
lated questions to keep it moving, a col- 
lection of “Quotations from Here and 
There” on the subject, matter of the 
outline, and a bibliography. 

A 16-page, printed Handbook for Asso- 
ciates has been distributed, which ex- 
plains the plan in detail, tells how to 
organize a discussion group, suggests 
discussion techniques, and answers que 
tions frequently raised relating to the 
conduct of group discussion. 


Leadership 


Teachers are the leaders. They de 
termine the ultimate success of “Demo 
cratic Discussions”, for no group can sé 
cure the material and participate in thi 
movement except through a_ teache 
Teachers often act as discussion leade 
or speakers, but their main function 
to assume voluntary responsibility fo 
bringing the methods and materials 
the attention of groups. At least one 
two teachers are urged to attend ea 
meeting, for two reasons: First, to pre 
sent the educational point of view, 
make known the resources of the schoo! 
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and to explain why the schools do or 
do not do a certain thing; second, to 
receive suggestions of lay citizens and 
pring them back to the schools. For the 
same reasons, representatives of other 
community institutions are urged to par- 
ticipate. In this way teachers become 
leaders of or coworkers with people who 
have been strangers to them. 

After each meeting a teacher fills in 
a prepared form and sends it to the Asso- 
ciation headquarters, as a permanent 
record of the name of the group, the 
discussion leader or speakers, and the 
number present (including teachers and 
nonteachers), 


Using Free Speech 


Frederick L. Hipp, director of “Demo- 
cratic Discussons,” reports as follows: 

“Fortunate, but not surprising, is the 
fact that teachers and other participants 
in these discussions like them. One 
teacher used the material with a group 
of home-room mothers and received the 
following note next day: ‘I want to con- 
gratulate you and the other eighth-grade 
teachers on having one of the very best 
mother-teacher meetings I have ever 
attended ... I do think it helps a lot 
to get together as we did yesterday. I 
know I enjoyed it, and I believe the others 
did, too... I hope you ask me again.’ 

“Another teacher reported that the 
parents expressed the feeling that for the 
first time they had felt the parent- 
teacher relationship converted into a 
partnership, seeking solutions of com- 
mon problems. In other schools the 
P. T. A.’s took over the idea enthusiasti- 
cally, rearranging the year’s programs to 
allow time for discussion groups at each 
meeting. The program chairman of one 
P, T. A. wrote, ‘I felt that it was one of 
the most enjoyable evening meetings 
that the Parent-Teacher Association has 
held because of the informal way in 
which the teachers and parents discussed 
problems which mean so much to the 
home and school in these times.’ 

“A Lions Club reports ‘an unusually 
*xcellent meeting,’ a Rotary Club, ‘The 
best meeting in months.’ The leader of 
& women’s church group wrote following 
their meeting, ‘It was well received. En- 
tire group participated. They were 
tager to know what the next topic would 
be.’ 

“ ... Astounding as it may seem to 
Some of us, thousands upon thousands 
of Americans never have an opportunity 
0 use free speech in the constructive 
solution of public problems. Not so as- 
ounding is the fact that they like it 
When they have a chance to doit. What 





we like about it is that teachers are 
making it possible. 


Who Participates? 


“, . . Teachers ‘organize new groups 
or bring the program to already existing 
groups in the community. Among par- 
ticipating groups are Soroptimists and 
Optimists, Lions, Kiwanis, and Rotary, 
Business and Professional Women’s and 
University Women’s Clubs; labor organ- 
izations, church groups, including a cou- 
ple of men’s Bible classes, the American 
Legion, Y. M. C. A., and similar organ- 
izations; college clubs, informal home 






















groups, and the various and sundry or- 
ganizations that go to make up life for 
the gregarious in most communities. 
There are Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish clubs, white and colored people. 
There are lawyers, doctors, men and 
women of the professions, truck drivers, 
carpenters, janitors, skilled and unskilled 
people. And with them, the teachers 
of New Jersey discuss common public 
problems, reach understandings... 
Our schools, our profession, our com- 
munities, and our Nation will be stronger 
because of it.” 


Various Aids From Schools 
for Garden Program 


The following brief excerpts indicate 
the active interest of the schools in 
Victory Gardening. It is hoped that 
many additional reports will be sent in. 
The need for an extensive program of 
food production through gardening is 
making important contributions toward 
the desired objective. 


Garden ‘‘Information Centers’’ 


A number of schools of Kansas City, 
Mo., perhaps all the high schools, are 
being designated as “information cen- 
ters,” according to the plan described in 
a recent report. A series of discussions, 
led by gardening authorities, will be open 
to families who desire guidance in their 
gardening ventures. Certain aspects of 
gardening will be included in the school 
curriculum. 

Pupils in elementary and high schools 
took home registration forms through 
which parents enrolled in the program. 
Registration carries a pledge to raise 
vegetables on home or neighborhood 
plots. 


Each principal has been asked to con- 
duct a survey of suitable garden plots 
and to find men available for hire as 
plowmen in each school neighborhood. 
Volunteer and professional help will be 
sought, as well as persons willing to loan 
or exchange plowing equipment. An in- 
tegral part of the plan will be canning 
demonstrations and instructions to round 
out the food raising cycle, 


Garden Surveys 


School children of Canton, Ohio, will 
make up an army of 20,000 Victory gar- 
deners, it was announced following a 
recent meeting of a committee of school 
principals appointed by Superintendent 
J. H. Mason to outline the plan of 
campaign. 


Greatly Expanded Program 


Approximately 4,000 pupils of the pub- 
lic schools of Indianapolis, Ind., reg- 
istered their gardens with school 
cfficials last year and this year the com- 
mittee hopes to increase this four times— 
to 16,000 gardens, according to report. 

A series of 10 lessons on gardening is 
planned to be given in classrooms from 
grade 6 through grade 12. The lessons 
will contain expert and timely advice on 
the preparation and care of vegetable 
gardens, 


Traveling ‘‘Garden Clinics”’ 


Describing the program which calls for 
traveling “garden clinics” to aid the gar- 
den-in-every-backyard movement and 
demonstration units at city schools where 
home gardeners may obtain free advice, 
Edwin B. Angier, supervisor of agricul- 
tural education for Los Angeles City 
Schools, pointed out that one goal of the 
program is to provide 80 percent of the 
vegetables and fruits used by school 
cafeterias. 


School-Directed Garden Drive 


“This year,” states Roy H. Thomas, 
State supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion of North Carolina, “we are making 
a drive in North Carolina on the school- 
directed garden program. We are send- 
ing letters to all county superintendents 
and principals. The outlook is very 
favorable. 

“We had good success with our pro- 
gram last year. Through the school- 
directed garden program we reached 
16,455 farms which had a total increase 
over 1941 of 10,213 acres in gardens. 
Our-Future Farmers grew 5,846 individ- 
ual gardens. Many school and com- 
munity gardens provided food for school 
lunches.” 
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*T]J- U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows; 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Army Clerical Procedures—Preinduc- 
tion Training Outline. 4p. (Reprint 
from Education for Victory, Vol. 1, no. 26, 
March 15, 1943). Free. 


Outline based upon official publica- 
tions of the War Department and the 
Adjutant General’s School and was pre- 
pared jointly by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Civilian Preinduction 
Training Branch, War Department. 


List of Publications Related to Ele- 
mentary Education. 13p. mimeo. Free. 

Bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, circulars, 
and good reference bibliographies issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education have 
been assembled in two parts: I. Elemen- 
tary Education and the War, and II, 
General publications. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. §S. National Resources Planning 
Board. Post-War Plan and Program. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, February 1943. 13 p. 5 cents. 

A digest of the Board’s “National Resources 
Development Report for 1943.” 

U.S. Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. Report to the 78th Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations; From the Pas- 
sage of the Act, March 11, 1941, to De- 
cember 31, 1942, Submitted by Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator.. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 91p. 15 cents. 


Discusses the strategy of Lend-Lease and 
shows what it has accomplished to date, 


U. S. Office of War Information. Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries, Toward New 


Horizons . . . Proposals for a Free 
World. Washington, Office of War In- 
formation, 1943. 19 p. (Toward New 
Horizons: No. 2) Free. 

This, second of a series of pamphlets con- 
taining statements which deal with the post- 
war world, includes recent speeches by seven 
United Nations leaders—Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands; Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Foreign Minister T. V. Soong 
of China; Prime Minister Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of the Union of South Africa; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and Under Secretary Sumner Welles of 
the United States. 

U. S. War Department. Bureau of 
Public Relations. Press Branch. State- 
ment by Lieutenant General Brehon 
Somervell, Commanding General, Serv- 
ices of Supply, War Department, to Mili- 
tary and Civilian Personnel, SOS, and 
Their Associates in Industry and Com- 
merce. Washington, War Department, 
Bureau of Public Relations, Press 
Branch, March 10, 1943. 6p. Free. 

A press release showing the accomplish- 
ment of the Services of Supply for one year 
and the major problems that lie ahead. 

U. S. War Department. Services of 
Supply. Office of the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer. Information Letter No. 11. Un- 
restricted. Washington, War Depart- 
ment, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
November 1942. 32p. Illustrated. Sin- 
gle copies free. (Supply limited). 

Contains human interest articles and items 
relating to the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. 
Useful for High-School Victory Corps mem- 
bers. 

. Services of Supply. Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer. Information 
Letter No. 12. Unrestricted. Washing- 
ton, War Department, Services of Sup- 
ply, Office of Chief Signal Officer, Decem- 
ber 1942. 24p. Illustrated. Single cop- 
ies free, supply limited. 

Among the human interest stories in this 
issue is one showing how Signal Corps oper- 
ators in the War Department in Washington 
performed their duties on the day the Jap- 
anese struck Pearl Harbor. 

U.S. War Production Board. Division 
of Information. Production Goes to 
War. Washington, War Production 
Board, Division of Information, [1942]. 
22 p. Illustrated. Single copies free 
from the Division. (Supply limited). 

Tells in popular style how American in- 
dustry is producing planes, ships, tanks, guns 
and machine tools, 

U.S. War Relocation Authority. First 
Quarterly Report, March 18 to June 30, 
1942. Washington, War Relocation Au- 


thority, 1942. 35 p. 
gle copies free. 


Multilithed. Sin 


Deals with the resettlement of people of 
Japanese birth or ancestry, removed by orde 
of the Army from military areas of Californ‘ 
Oregon, Washington, and Arizona. 

U. S. War Shipping Administration 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps. Washington, War Shipping Ad 
ministration, Division of Training, 1942, 
62 p. Mlustrated. Free. 

“Information booklet for young American 
possessing a strong desire for a career as 
officer in the Merchant Marine of the United 
States.” 

Pan American Union. The Arauca- 
nians. By Edmundo Lassalle. Pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union with 
the cooperation of the [U. S.] Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Washington, Pan American 
Union, 1942. 16 p. [Children’s series] 
5 cents. 

Shows that the cultures of South America 
like those of North America have their roots 
in pre-Columbian Indian civilizations. 

Pan American Union. Cabeza de 
Vaca’s Great Journey. Prepared with 
the cooperation of J. Frank Dobie. Pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union with 
the cooperation of the [U. S.] Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Washington, Pan American Un- 
ion, 1942. 16 p. (Children’s Series.) 6 
cents. 

This account of the journey of a Spanish 
nobleman of the sixteenth century, who trav. 
eled in both North and South Amerie 
should impress young readers with the in 
terlocking relationships in the early his 
tory of the two continents. 

Pan American Union. The Panama 
Canal. By Ruth Winter Cameron and 
J. Isabella Dodds. Published by the Pan 
American Union with the cooperation of 
the [U. S] Office of the Coordinator o 
Inter-American Affairs. Washington 
Pan American Union, 1942. 16p. Illus 
trated. (Children’s Series] 5 cents. 

This narrative of the construction of th 
Panama Canal shows that the interdepend 
ence of nations was recognized centuries agd 

Smithsonian Institution. The Japa 
ese. By John F,. Embree. Smithsonia 
Institution, January 23, 1943. 42 p. Il 
lustrated. [War Background Studie 
No. 7.] Free. [Supply limited.) 

Emphasizes the social and historical 
pects of Japanese culture which are unf 
miliar to Occidentals and of special impol 


tance in determining Japanese attitudes an 
behavior. 
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